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PREFACE 



This document is ono of several reports of the "Department of Defense 
Curriculum Materials Utilization in Vocational Education" project (Contract 
NO. 300^750-276) being conducted by The Center for Vocational Education at The , 
Ohio State university. It reports the findings implications ^ and rGcararienda- 
tions of a survey of civilian educators- experiences with the acquisition 
and use of military^developed curriculum materials. 

The data gathered via the school survey are inputs into the design of 
a prototype system for making military-developed curriculum materials avails- 
able to civilian educational programs. Other project reports related to the 
system design and overall project activities arei 

- Review of Existing Information Systems and Networks^ Applicability 
to the Design of the System 

- Military Curriculum. Materials Identification, Selection, and Acquisi- 
tion Strategies and Procedures 

- A System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials to Civilian Vocational 
and Technical Educators 

- Index of Military Curriculum Materials Related to Civilian Vocational 
Programs 
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SUMMARY 



A survey of educators in civilian vocationaJ and technical education pro^ 
grams was conducted as part of the ^'Department of Defense Curriculum Materials 
Uti]iKation in Vocational Education'* project; this project was conducted by 
The Center fox' VocationaJ Education at The Ohio State University. The major 
purposes of the survey were to determine civilian educator experiences with 
tiie acquisition and use of military curriculuiii materials'^ and to identify 
desirabje characteristics of a SYSTEM** designed to provide civilian voca^ 
tionaJ and technica] educators with easy access to military curriculum mate- 
ria J s. Specific objectives of the survey were: 

1. To identify characteristics of personnel using mill tary-deveJ oped 
curriculum materials in civilian vocationaJ programs; 

2. To determine whether eKisting information systems/sources are being 
used by civilian vocational educators to acquire curriculum materials; 

3. To identify criteria used by vocational educators for selection of 
mi litary^deve loped curriculum materials; 

4. To detGrmine the extent to which existing information systems/sources 
are used by civiiian vocational educators to obtain military^developed 

. - curriculum materials; 

5. To determine the types ^ sources, and cost of military-developed 
curriculum materials being used in civilian schools; 

6. To identify problems and issues encountered by civilian schools in 
the use of " military--developed curriculucn materials; 



*Curriculum mciterials include courses of study, lesson plans / audio-^ 
visual aids, student--use materials , technical manuals, and other instructional 
ma teria 3s. 

**S¥STEM in capitals, refers to the physical facilities, financial assets, 
personnel, and procedures which when designed, tested, operated, evaluated, 
and revised will identify, acquire, and disseminate military curriculum mate'- 
rials to civilian educational programs. 
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1. To idontify problems and issues encounterod by civiJian schools in 
ohtaAning military-developed curricuJum materiaJsi and 

8, To determino the priority occupational areas in which curricuJujii 
materiaJs are neoded. 



A maiJud survey questionnaire and visitations to selected sites were used 
to cojlect school survey data* The school sample was selected from referrals 
by the folJbwing sources, in the following orders 

Statue vocational education curriculuiTi coordinators, 

2. Mailed pot^ L-^secondary school survey respondents, 

3. Consultants or other individuals interested in the project, 

4. Written or verbal respons'es to the project *s article in the CQntB'vgTcm 
and other professional journals, 



5. Coast Guard, - 

6. Community College of the Air Force, and 

7. Aerospace Education Foundation. 

Three hundred fifty^seven (47%) of the 763 questionnaires mailed were 
re turned. One hundred seventy^five of the 357 returns contained usable data. 
Therefore, the sample consisted of the 175 of the J57 educators who responded 
to the questionnaire. The 175 educators represented 88 secondary and private 
and public post^secondary schools (vocational --technical schools, technical 
institutes, junior or community colleges, four-year universities or colleges) 
in the United States. 

Thirteen sites were chosen for one-^day interviews with teachers and 
administrators to gather more in-^depth information on civilian schools- use 
of miJitary curriculum materials. Nine of the 13 sites were schools partici- 
pating in the mailed school survey and 4 were sites with educators who partici- 
pated in the pilot test of the school survey questionnaire. Sites were chosen 
for visitation based on the following criteriai willingness to host a visit, 
agreement on an interview schedule, varied types of curriculum materials 
used, type of schooJ , and variety of sources used to request materials. 

With the exception of write-in responses, the StatiBtiaal Packag& for 
the ^aaial Saienaes (Nie, Bent, and Hull, 1970) was used to analyze question-- 
naire data; frequencies, percentages, and measures of central tendency were 
computed. Information gathered through all site visits was summarized in 
terms of the problems, ideas, concerns, and recommendations expressed by 
participating educators. Information gathered at each site was also presented 
as a case study for that particular site. 
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Tho major findinyK and concJusions of tho survey are i {2) the large 
majority of tho ruspondonts usinq mi i i tary-deve J oped curriculum matGriaJs had 
military oxpGriencei used military materia] in trade and industry areas, were 
midd]G'-agQd males , and were from post'-secondary institutions; (2) most respon'- 
dents sojected and acquired military-deVGloped curriculum materials diractly 
from the? military services (primarily developed by the Air Force,- Army and 
Navy), and on the basis of low cost and non^availability from othar sources^ 
and not on the availability of audiovisual and support materials; (3) most of 
the respondents indicated that the greatest problem in obtaining materials was 
identification pf their source; too expensive materials was not a major factor 
relative to the other factors; (4) civilian users of mili tary^developed cur- 
riculum maturials used them primarily as supplements or references, used 
printod mora t-han audiovisual or hardware, and most often used materials ac-- 
quired from the military or Superintendent of Documents; (5) many of the re-^ 
spondents indicated that absence of support material was the major limiting 
factor in the use of military-developed curriculum materials; and (6) SYSTEM 
characteristics were viewed by respondents in the following order of importance 
full description of material, ability to purchase portions of a course^ maximum 
of 2^3 weeks turn aruund in filling orders, technical assistance in using mate- 
rial , and responsiveness to user suggestions in changes in the SYSTEM. 

Recommendations made for consideration in the design of the SYSTEM are 
that the SYSTEM should be designed to i (1) publicize the availability of 
mil i tar y-^deve loped curriculum materials; (2) create awareness of and provide 
vocational educators with easy access to materials at a price which is competi- 
tive with similar materials available in the civilian sector; (3) make courses 
available in part as well as a total package, with emphasis on making printed 
materials available immediately and then making audiovisual materials available 
(4) continuously assess the needs of its users; and (5) incorporate all of the 
desirable SYSTEM characteristics as identified by survey respondents. 
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CmPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



For years United States tax dollars have been allocated for the develops 
ment of curriculum materials^ for training Air Force ^ Army, Marine Corps ^ Navy, 
and Coast Guard pQrsonnel , The U. S. Departinent of Defense and the U. S. 
Department of Transportation (Coast Guard) , which are the major governmental 
agencies engaged in this training, have daveloped a wealth of quality curricu-- 
lum materials. Research reports show that these military curriculuin materials 
are potentially useful in civilian vocational education prograins. Some of the 
materials have even undergone testing and revision for adaptation to civilian 
school programs. Yet, civilian schTOls do not generally have ease of access 
to these materials to facilitate their use. 

Recognizing (a) the time and monetary investment in the development of 
training materials for military personnel, (b) the potential usefulness of 
military curriculum materials in civilian schools, and (c) the absence of a 
centralized mechanism for making curriculum materials fraTi all branches of 
the armed services available to the civilian conmunityi the Department of 
Defense, the Coast Guard, and the U. S. Office of Education have cooperatively 
launched efforts to allow the civilian community to more effectively reap the 
benefits of its investment. One such effort was the funding of a project con- 
ducted by The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. The 
ultimate objective of the project was to develop a SYSTEM^ to assess the need 
for curriculum materials by civilian vocational education programs, identify 
and select materials based on educator-developed criteria, make information 
about these materials accessible to the civilian community, and provide these 
matGrials at a reasonable cost. 

During the course of this project, five major work components were under- 
taken and completed. They arei 



-Curriculum materials include courses of study, lesson plans, audiovisual 
aids, student-use materials, technical manuals, and other instructional 
materials. 

''system in capitals, refers to the physical facilities, financial assets, 
personnel, and procedures which when designad, tested, operated, evaluated, 
and revised will identify, acquire, and disseminate military curriculum mate- 
rials to civilian educational programs. 
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1. 



An analysis of existing infonnation systems; 



2. A survey of educators using military curriculum materials in 
civilian secondary and post-secondary vocational education programs; 

3. The development and validation of curriculum materials selection 
strategies and procedures; 

4. The identification, selection, and acquisition of relevant military 
curriculum materials; and 

5. The design of a prototype SYSTEM for making military curriculum 
materials readily available to civilian educators. 

This report is the product of the second project work component--a survey 
of educators using military curriculum materials in civilian secondary and 
post-secondary vocational education programs. Based on the findings and con- 
clusions of the survey data, the report provides recommendations for the design 
of a prototype SYSTEM for making military curriculum materials available to 
civilian educators (component five above). 



Need 



Some military-developed curriculum materials have been selected and made 
available for public use by individuals, educational institutions, and busi- 
/ness/industry training agencies. A number of civilian educators over the years 
have obtained and used these materials in a variety of ways. However, no ' ' 
knovm study (excluding testing studies) has identified, analyzed, and 'responded 
to civilian concerns with identifying, acquiring, and using curriculum mate-" 
rials developed by all branches of the military. Neither have studies been 
conducted which identified from all branches of the armed services those 
curriculum materials which are available and appropriate for civilian occupa^ 
tional training; '^.Theref ore, there was a need to conduct a study of civilian 
school personnel with experience using military curriculum materials; the 
findings of the study serve as user input to designing and reccmmending to 
the U.S. Office of Education an efficient and effective SYSTEM for providing 
military-developed curricui™ materials to civilian educators. 



Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of the school survey was to determine civilian educa= 
tor eKperiences with the acquisition and use of military-developed curriculum 
materials. Specific objectives of the survey werei 

1. To identify characteristics of personnel using mill tary-^developed 
curriculum materials in civilian vocational programs; 

2. To determine whether existing infonna tion systems/sources are being 
used by civilian vocational educators to acquire curriculum materials; 

1" 



3, To identify criteria used by vocational educators for selection of 
military-develoijed curriculum materials j 

4* TO determinL the extent to which existiny information systems/sources 
are used by civilian vocational educators to obtain military-develope 
curriculum materials; 

5. TO determine the types, sources, and cost of military-developed cur» 
riculum' materials being used in civilian schools; 

6. To identify problems and issue encountered by civilian schools in the 
use of military^developed curriculum ynaterials; 

7. to identifing problems and issue encountered by civilian schools in 
obtaining military-developed eurriculiOT materials; and 

8. To determine the priority occupational areas in which curriculum 
materials are needed* 

An additional purpose of the school survey was to identify desirable 
characteristics of a SYSTEM designed to provide military curriculum materials 
to civilian vocational educators. The methodology section of the report out^ 
lines the procedures followed to meet all of the objectives of the school 
survey. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 

A review of the literature was conducted to identify studies which con- 
tain^ relevant infomation about user aKperiences with military aurriculum 
materials. The ERIC and AIM/ARM data bases contained a few studies which 
addressed problems encountered by civilian educators in obtaining and using 
military curriculum materials. Some of these studies also assessed current 
and future curriculum needs of vocational educators* However^ none of the 
studies provided sufficient information for project purposes. 

Several references ware identified^ however^ -on each of the following 
topics i (1) similarities between military and civilian jobs, (2) use of 
military-developed materials in civilian schools^ (3) acquisition of military-' 
developed materials for civilian use^ (4) advantages of using military mate- 
rials, and (5) potential problons in using military materials in civilian 
settings. Following are suiranaries of the literature reviewed on each of these 
areas. 



Simila rities between Military and Civilian Jobs 

It is becoming increasingly clear that a large part of military training 
is ccmparable and is transferable to civilian anplo^ent or education* Brown 
and Callahan (1973) found that "most Navy work specializations have clear 
counterparts in civilian institutions." Shelburne and Groves (1965) indicated 
that "there is a trend toward civilianization of specializations within the 
service due to the fact that there are many civilians working for military 
services." Another indication of this trend is that many functions previously 
performed by personnel in uniform are now being contracted by the military to 
civilian firms. 

Two publications have been developed to serve as guides in transferring 
military education and experiences to civilian work or education settings! 
the D&pdrtment of D&fense Militapy/Civilian Oaaupational Sourae Book and the 
Guide to thQ Evaluation of Eduaational Emp&riBnaes in thm Armed Servia&B^ 
The OQaupational Sourae Boo^i (U.S. Department of Defense ^ 1975) was "... 
created to serve as a single reference document for enlisted military occupa- 
tional information, and wherever possible equates these occupations to their 
civilian counterparts as identified in the Depavtrrwnt of Labor Diationavy of 
Oaau[Mtionat Titles, These occupations are also identified under the fifteen 
career clusters developed by the Department of Health / Education and Welfare, 

15 
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The l'iJiAi*tjfi^ liOak . • . formulates comjjosite job statementB for the five 
military services in thoSG occupational areas where commonality of jobs tasks 
exists." 

The American Council on Education (ACE) has also taken an active role 
in studying the association between military training and civilian educational 
credits. Their Guide to the Evaluation of Educationat Experienms in the Armed 
Serviaes is primarily used by post-secondary institutions, state departinents 
of education^ civil service commissions, secondary schools, and CTiployers- The 
Guide (American Council on Education ^ 1974) was designed for civilian response 
to three emerging needs: 

Firsts all courses have been evaluated for possible credit 
in the vocational and technical categories in addition to the bacca- 
laureate and graduate categories of previous editions* Second ^ 
active-duty men and women have been enrolling in increasing numbers 
in civilian educational programs and seek credit for related formal 
military courses soon after completing their service school train- 
ing. Third/ credit recommendations are needed for the many courses 
initiated by the military since 1968. 

These studies reflect an increasing "civilianization" of some of the 
training experiences in the military. According to a study by Lewis and 
Lewis (1971) , "vocational educators along with those in other educational 
areas are becoming increasingly aware of the value of military techniques 
and materials in providing direction to their educational activities.*' Thus, 
it seems that some military and civilian jobs are sijnilar and that many of 
the training materials used in the military should be relevant for job train- 
ing in civilian schools* 

Use of Military-Developad Curriculum Materials in Civilian Schools 

Several studies have been conducted on the use of military materials in 
civilian schools. Straubel examined the usefulness of the U.S. Air Force 
instructional systems in six Utah schools ranging from a high school to a 
four^year college. In the final report (Straubel, 1969) he stated that: 

The . . . use of Air Force techniques and materials resulted 
in student performance as good or better, in each instance, than 
student performance resulting from the use of conventional tech- 
nicjues and materials; . . . results were achieved with minimum modi-- 
fication costs. 

StraubDl {IIEW MeWB ^ 1970) also noted that the Utah project "was the f irst 
full-scale test of whether military eKperience in vocational-technical educa- 
tion could be transferred to the civilian educational system. 

In a project conducted by Stollar (1970)|an index/cataloging system was 
do vy loped to provide manpower training and vocational instructors with 
systumatic access to training aids being used by the U.S. Navy. He concluded 
tha t i 
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The effectiveness of this indGx/cataloging sysfccm as a feourcc 
uf instructional materials for the classrooin teacher was evaluated 
at nine test sites. From this limited testing it appears evident 
this syst^ is effective and contains a significant number of traiii- 
ing aids which are usable in a variety of vocational programs exist^ 
ing at the high school, vocational^technical school , and convnunity 
college levels. 

A study was conducted at Virginia Polytechnic Institution and F'tate 
University (Lewis and Lewis, 1971) to determine ways of identifying informa- 
tion from military resources which might be of valu^' to voctAtional educators 
in the public schools. The study included a mail survey of head vocational 
educators in the department of education for each of the fifty states , 
District of Columbia^ Virgin Islands^ and Puerto Rico. One conclusion of 
the Htiudy was that '^Military information related to occupational concerns in 
public school vocational education programs existed but was not widely uti- 
lized:'* 

In another study by :.Gwis (1972) , ha identified a minimuin of fifty U.J. 
Army publications which might be useful in public school vocational education 
programs. In additionr he determined the readability of thes^ materials and 
prepared an annotated bibliography of identified materials. 

Acquiring Military Materials for Civilian Use 

The Aerospace Education Foundation, the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, and the U.S. Naval Institute have taken an active role in .^cqviir'- 
ing military training materials for distribution to the civili^,n educators. 
Straubel (1971) stated i 

As positive results frOTi the Utah experiment became known, 
prijnarily due to a nationally circulated HEW press release ^ requests 
for information about A ir J Force courses and requests for course 
materials came from many segments of the educational community, 
from allied organizations, the education industry , unions , hospitals, 
etc . 

In rcs{3onse to this demand ^ the Aerospace Education Foundation made several 
Air Force instructional systems available to the public. 

In addition to the j^receding activities, the Aerospace Education Founda- 
tion (with a project grant frOT the U*S. Office of Education) developed and 
recommended a central clearinghouse (system) for the acquisition, reproduc- 
tion, and dissemination of Air Force curriculmn materials to civilian educa-^ 
tors. In the final report .Straubel (1971) indicated that the proposed system 
wc3uld provide Air Force curriculum materials in a variety of media formats, 
Tho systi^ would also provide preview kits on each course made available 
through the system. To accommodate x^ossible governmental budget matters, 
options for opera tionnlisiing the system were also recommended. 
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The Northwesit Regional Education Laboratdry (atollor, 1968) acquirod 
Navy training aids and dove loped an indGx/catalogimj system* The indox com^ 
i^nont, instruatop's Indm of U.S. Navy and Air Far^ae MatQriaia for Tmahimj 
Basiia Eleatriaity , listad available Air Force and Navy materials* The mate- 
rials listed were developed by and available fran the U.S. Naval Training 
Aids Center at Treasure Island, California. 

The U.S. Naval Institute identified naval training materials that would 
be adaptable to civilian vocational-technical schools. One complete instruct 
tionai system entitled "Navy Basic Electricity and Electronics individualized 
Learning System" was collected and repackaged. By the fall of 1975, a free 
sample kit of this system was sent to over one hundred schools with junior 
ROTC programs. The head of each ROTO unit reviewed and in some cases imple^ 
menned the instructional system. As the demand for other learning systems of 
the Navy are documented, the U.S. Naval Institute will consider packaging the 
materials and making than available as a total unit, 

Finai ly, in a prey)iously mentioned study conducted by Lewis (1972), about 
fifty U.S. Army publi^c^tions were identified as having potential use in public 
vocationaneducation programs. Although the acquisition of these materials 
was not included in the scope of the study, the identified publications were 
cited as being available in local depository libraries or from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C.. 



A dvantages of Using Military Curriculum Materials 

A number of reports have described advantages of using military-devaloped 
currluuliim materials. Some of those advantages are thati 

1. The Air Force materials are criterion-^referenced. When used as 
described, the probability is high that they achieve the desired 
results. (Aerospace Education Foundation, 1971) 

2. The Air Force instructional system allows for individualized atten- 
tion to students, permits self --tutoring and ■ self spaced remedial work, 
and it increase teacher production. (Straubel, 1971) 

3. Several naval materials can be modified, at reasonable cost, to 
provide high quality inputs to career education programs. (Brown 
and Callahan, 1973) 

4. An increased and more efficient usage of military materials in 
vocational education programs can reduce financial waste and increase 
program efficiency by decreasing duplication in materials. (Lewis 
and Lewis , 1F371) 

5. The Navy is presently redesigning its courses as student-centered, 
modularized , individualiEed , self-^paced cri ter ion--ref erenced. 
courses. (RogGrs and Nisos, 1975) 
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Tho HtudiuEJ aoorn to ^^uggost that ^^if^g ini litary-d®^« loped ^^^^ic^^it^^ 
maturiais can save tax dollars, increase te^^^er productiytty , 
duplication of effort in curriculum dQvciopniQnfc in both the mil^^^^'j? 
civilian sectors, and increase the in^j^^^jual learning achieveiTie^^ ^^tj^ei 



potential Probloins 1" Us i^^^il^taryjlaterig^s^n S^^fiAiap ^^^^gis 

The studies reviewed indicate th^^ mili^^^y materials are very ^^l 
civilian educational settings; however^ .there are some Problems ^-9^^^/^^ th^ 
lack of individualization of instructlQ^_ the attitudeAe^^tion of j^^^s, 
the accessibility of the materials, an^ the cost af the in^^g^ials h^^^^pi^^ 
raised, Shelburne and Groves (1965) ^^poxt'- 

The Armed Forces have always ^ggn quick to use jiew instrx;^^ 
tional techniquas and in many ir^stances played an impQ^tant P^^^ 
in their developrnent . Widespread of motion pictia^gg_ ^^^^V^^^^^* 
teaching machines, and ingenious aimulators has been particular 
noteworthy. However^ in their instructional methods ^^^^ curri^^^ 
lums , the military has tended not recognize the incjividual q^^^ 
ferences which exist within a group selected for ^^aining^ 

At the E^resent time the military i& tu^j^^y^g toward indivi^^^li^®*^ ^*^stri^^^^^^ 
as evidenced by their self spaced indivi^yaiized instruct iqj^^^ packa^^ (0*^^ ' 
the naval electricity and electronics pj^pgram) , The corr e^pp^dence ^^^^^ea 
of the Air Force, Army, Navy, Marine Co^^ps / and Coast Gua^^ are ala^ j^nai^ 
cation of a step toward the self -paced indi^i^^^liaed concept. 

Another potential problem related to the use of military ^^^^^^uly^ 
matGrials is the attitude teachers toward the materialg^ Most ^Xx^^^^"^ 
curricula are criterion^ref erenoed? ^ith a format quite diffare^t ^ ^qj^ V^)i® 
conventional curricula format being us^^ ^y most civilian ^g^^jiers, _ ^^^e^ 
fore, one can conclude that teachers' negative attitudes toward mil ^^^^ 
materials^^because of the criterion^ref ^^anced structure-^^gj^ affec^ 
degree to which the materials are used civilian voc^^^-^nml ^^^^^Uo^i^^' 
Supportive of this conclusion is one t^pp^ted by the Aerogp^^^ Eduo^^^ ^ 
Foundation (1971)* Fran several teach^£.^centered acti^iti^g g^^^^^t^d^^ 
Utah project, the Foundation reported that? 

. . . based on evidence avai^^^j^g^ , , ^ educatiQj^^l refo^^ 
keyed to learning-output instruct igy^ would generally face ^^^^tiy.^ 
teacher attitudes . - - 

Investigators close to the Ptobiein seem to he in agreOTen^ 
that the most difficult thing to ^^^^pjnplish with teao^g^g is ^i^^^^ 
fication of their outlook from on^ that is procedure^p^^anted 
one that is outcome^ori. ted. 

As with most new endec 



eavors, change enco^^ters resistance, ^^^evBt , hav, 
th criterion-referenced materials (^^^ worKshop^ ^^^^thet 
in-^s€.?rvice activities) in civilian settings^ more teachers v^iil P^^h^p^ 0^^P^ 
military curriculum materials for theit use. 
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The most pervasive problem seems to be that of accessibility. in New 
ThruBts in Voaatioruil Eduaation, Straubel (1971) stated that "There has been 
scattorcd borrowing by schools near U.S. military .installations in the 
past. . . . But there was no organized transfer of information or techniques," 
Lewis and Lewis (1972) found that educators are becoming aware of the value of 
military curriculuni materials in civilian educational programs, but the cur- 
rent efforts used to relate the instruction in both public and military educa- 
tional programs have generally been piecemeal in nature. Further indications 
of this problem are implicit in some of the conclusions of this same report: 

♦ Many educators associated with the area of curriculum materials 

recognized the potential value of military information to vocational 
education programs but generally found such information to be inaccess- 
ible. - - --^^ 

. Present sources of military information for use in these programs were 
unable to supply the various types of information in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet present educational needs* 

. Present sources of such military information have not been utiliEed 
fully by educators—partly because the sources have not devoted 
enough effort to disseminating their materials. 

It is likely, then, that the problem of accessibility will not be reduced 
unless (1) more educators are made aware of the value and availability of 
military materials and (2) the delivery systems used to make military mate- 
rials available are simplified. 

In summary, the literature establishes that military curriculum materials 
are adaptable for use by civilian educational programs and that SOTie advantages 
as well as potential problems in using these materials in civilian educational 
programs exist. Several studies have been conducted which acquired and/or 
reviewed military materials for civilian applicability. However, very little 
has been done to make the public aware of the availability of the services* 
materials or to provide easy access to these materials . Further , little in- 
formation has been gathered from the few educators who have experience with 
the acquisition and use of these materials. The next section of this report 
gives an explanation of how the project gathered feedback information from 
users of military curriculum materials in civilian educational programs. 
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CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 



This section of the report describes the strategies and procedures used 
to collect and analyze data gathered through a survey of civilian secondary 
and post^secondary schools and training agencies. The sample selaction# data 
coJ lection, and data analysis procedures are addressed herein. 



Sample Selection 

The population for this study consisted of civilian secondary and "post- 
secondary schools and training agencies in the United States which have used 
or are using military-'developed curriculum materials. Several prQcedures 
were employed to identify potential schools for the survey. Names of schools 
and business/industry agencies^ and in some cases the names of appropriate 
personnel were identified through referrals byi (1) state vocational education 
curriculum coordinators; (2) consultants and interested persons attending pro= 
fessional meetings^ (3) post-'Secondary school survey respondents; and 
(4) written and oral communications resulting frofn the project's announcement 
in The Center for Vocational Education newsletter and several professional 
journals. In addition^ the Aerospace Education Foundation, U.S. Coast Guard, 
and Community College of the Air Force supplied project staff with a list of 
individuals, schools, and business/industry agencies which had requested 
curriculum materials. 

Public and private secondary and post-secondary schools, business/industry 
agencies, state departments of education, research and development centers, 
and other organizations were among the more than four hundred referrals of 
places in which military-developed curriculum materials may be in use. Each 
referral was classified as one of the following typesi secondary; private 
post'secondaryi public post-secondary; business/industry; or other. 

Public and private post-secondary schools referred to the project included 
those which offered academic work at a level beyond that required for a high 
school diploma (i.e., grade thirteen and beyond). They included vocational 
schools, technical schools, technical institutes, junior colleges, canmunity 
colleges, and four^year universities or colleges. 

Because of the large number and variety of school types included in the 
-public post-secondary category of referrals, subcategories were developed. 
The purpose of the subcategories was to ensure representation of all types of 
schools in this category. The subcategories and ' definitions adopted from 
Voaatioml EduaaHon.* Dir&atory of PoBtB&condary Sahaola with Oaaupatioml 
Pmrjrmis^ 1972^ Publia and Private (Kay, 1973) for project purposes are: 

n 
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Voaatioml 02^ t&ahniaal sahool — A school that exalusively or principally 
provides occupational education to persons who have completed or left 
high school and are available for full-'time study, 

Tsahniaal in8titiite-^--An institution offering instruction in one or more 
of the technologies at a level above the skilled trades and below the 
professional level. 

Junior /a ormmnity college— An institution offering the first 2 or 3 years 
of college instruction. It frequently grants a certificate or an associate 
degree but not a bachelor's degree. 

Cotl&g&—P^ institution offering instruction at the Gollege level leading 
to a bachelor's or higher degree. It frequently offers occupational prO"- 
grams leading to an associate degree, diplOTa, or certificate below the 
baccalaureate , 

Other--An institution or school not classified in any of the above 
subcategories, 

Patteroon^B Ammvican Eduaation (1975) was used as an additional reference for 
classifying referrals into the categories and subcategories. 

After excluding referrals on the basis of insufficient information for 
making initial contacts and referrals which were inappropriate for surveying, 
325 civilian secondary and post-secondary schools made up the population from 
which the sample was selected. The sample was to consist of not less than 
100 civilian schools which project staff could confirm as using or having used 
military curriculum materials. Selection of the sample would be made by con^ 
tacting each schooi referred by the following sources, in the following orderi 

1. State vocational education curriculum coordinators # 

2. Mailed post--secondary school survey respondents, 

3. Consultants or other individuals interested in the project, 

4. Written or verbal responses to the project Vs article in the 
Cent&rgrcmi and other professional journals, 

5. Coast Guard, and 

6. Community College of the Air Force . 

A seventh source-, the Aerospace Education Foundation (AEF) , provided 
the most numerous listing of schools. This listing was stratefied by school 



■Given that the largest number of schools were provided by the Aerospace 
Education Foundation (AEF) and assuming that those schools would have experi= 
ence using military curriculum materials as modified by AEF, schools were 
contacted from the sources as mentioned above, with selected schools on the 
AEF list being contactod last* This was done with the hope of not weighting 
the sample with reapondQnts having experience using modified curriculum 
ma to rials , in 
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type within each of the ten U.S. Office of Education regions, and a minimum 
of 25 schools were selected after all schools from the other sources had been 
contacted. Project staff did not find it feasible (given sampling constraints) 
to contact every school on the AEF list; therefore, the initial school survey 
sample was exposed of all schools referred by the first six sources mentioned ^ 
plus a minimum of 25 schools selected by stratified randan sampling from the 
Aerospace Education Foundation list. 

To remain in the sample^ each school (contacted via telephone) was re- 
quired to: (a) have staff with eKperience using military-developed curriculum 
materia Is ^ (b) give verbal agreement to partici^te in the survey, (c) identify 
a contact person for the school, (d) determine the number of questionnaires 
to be mailed, and (e) provide appropriate mailing, information (see AppendiK A). 
At a pre-established cutoff date for identifying schools for participation in 
the survey, telephone contacts had been made with persons at 200 of the 325 
schools. One hundred twenty-- three of the 200 secondary and post-secondary 
schools contacted met the requirements for participation in the survey (see 
Appendix B) ; the other 77 schTOls were eKcluded fron participation in the sur^ 
vey because the schools did not have staff with experience using military- 
developed curriculum materials. The 123 participating schools, representing 
forty states, had a total of 763 school personnel who reportedly had eKperi- 
ence using military curriculmn materials. It should be pointed out that in 
some cases contact persons estimated the number of questionnaire fonns to be 
mailed, and unfortunately, these estimates were often too high. 



Data Collection 

A mail survey questionnaire and school site visits were selected as 
procedures most appropriate for collecting data. The survey instrument was 
developed to determine civilian educator experiences with the acquisition and 
use of mil itary^developed curriculum materials as well as to gather informa^ 
tion on desirable features of a SYSTEM. The instrument was critiqued and 
revised by project staff and pilot tested by six educators in three civilian 
schools in Ohio and Utah and by two state department of education staff in 
Utah, Based on recommendations fron pilot test participants ^ The Center's 
Evaluation Division, the Committee on the Protection of Human Subjects, and 
United States Office of Education staffs the questionnaire was further revised. 
Subsequently, it was cleared by the United States Office of Management and 
Budget for data collection (see Appendix C) . 

The survey instrument was mailed to 763 educators from 123 selected 
schools and agencies in forty states. In cases where there was more than one 
participant per school or agency ^ the questionnaires: were sent to a contact 
person. Persons receiving the questionnaire were reimested to return it by 
the indicated duo date. Those persons for vtiom the ^ iestionnaire was not appro- 
priate were asked to return their forms with "NA" (not applicable) written on 
the cover. 

Cover letters (and a project brochure for contact persons) were developed 
and attached to each questionnaire mailed. Each letter provided a brief 
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statenent of the purpose of the survey, kind of participant needed to canplete 
the instrument, and ijnportant infomation regarding the return of survey instru 
ments and appropriate project contacts (Appendix C) * 

ApproKimately two weeks after questionnaires were mailed, a follow-up 
letter {see AppendiK C) was developed and mailed to the survey contact person 
,at each school. Follow-up telephone calls were also made to request the return 
of qu»-^s tionnaire forms ^ 

Following the mail sur^vey, nine schools were selected for one^day site 
visits to interview teachers and administrators to gather more in-depth infor-- 
mation on civilian schools* use of military materials. The criteria used to 
seject schools for visitations included i willingness to host a visit, agree- 
ment on an interview schedule, varied types of curriculum materials used, type 
of schooJ , and variety of sources used to request materials. These criteria 
were also applied when selecting pilot test sites. Educators participating in 
visitations (including pilot test participants.)._provided case study data. 
See Appendix D for a list of persons and schools participating in the site 
visitations as well as a case study for each sita visited. 



Data Analysis 

A total of 357 (4 7%) of the 763 mailed survey questionnaire forms were 
returned. One hundred eighty- two of these 357 returns were marked "not 
applicable.'' The remaining 175 forms contained useable data and represented 
educators from eighty-height secondary and post-secondary schools and agencies 
(see Appendix B) . Any further reference to "survey participants/educators/ 
respondents" or "survey schools" will include ontij those 176 eduGators from 
the 38 sahaols. 

With the exception of write-in responses, questionnaire data were coded, 
keypunched, and then tabulated at The Ohio State university COTputer Center, 
The Statis tiaal Paakage for the SOQial Saienaes (Nie, Bent, and Hull, 1970) 
was used for data analysis. The program computed frequencies, percentages, 
and measures of central t' ndancy. Chi squares and correlation coefficients 
woro also calculated on somu questionnaire items ^ however, due to the small 
number of responses for most of the cross tabulations, these statistics 
are not presented in the findir. s. 

Case study information about the 13 visitations (12 schools and 1 state 
dopartment of vocational oducation) was siunmarized. The summary reports 
the probloTis, ideas, concerns, and recommendations expressed by educators, 
as well as a description of some of their experiences with military curriculum 
mater ials . 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS 



Findings of the mailed school survey questionna-ire and of the school 
case studies are presented in this chapter in six sections. They arei 
Background Information, Selection and Acquisition of Military^Developed 
Curriculi^ Materials f Use of Military-Developed Curriculum Materials/ Curricu- 
lum Materials Needs ^ SYSTEM Characteristics, Summary of Case Studies of 
Selected sites, and sunmiary of Findings* 

Backgrgund Information 



Objoctive 1 - To identify characteristics of personnel using military-^ 
developed curriculiim materials in civilian vocational 
programs * 



One hundred seventy^five educators with experience using military- 
developed curriculum materials in a civilian school setting participated in 
the survey. These educators included 11 females, 156 males, and 8 additional 
educators who did not indicate both their age and sex (see Table 1) * Table 
1 also shows that the majority of the responding educators (89%) were males 
between years of age. Only three educators were 25 years old or under* 



TABLE 1 
AGE AND SEX OF RESPONDENTS* 











SEX 




Ag© 






sex not 


Total 




Fema le 


Male 


Reported 


Respondents 


25^under 




3 




3 


26=39 


7 


50 




57 


40«64 


4 


103 




107 


Ago not 










ropor ted 






8 


8 


Total S 










Percent 


11(6%) 


156 (89%) 


0(5%) 


175 (100%) 



*Ejght GducatoiTs did not indicate sex and age. 
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Participants in the survey repreiSGnted 88 different public and' private 
secondary and post-secondary civilian institutions. The breakdown of indi^ 
vidua] respondents by school type is shown in Table 2. The largest number 
of educators {63) were onployed at public vocational-technical schools, whereas 
the smallest number of educators (7) worked at private post-secondary institu^ 
tions. Overall, approximately three-fourths of the educators were from public 
post-secondary institutions and one^fourth from public secondary schools. 
Somo of the schools listed in the "Other" category were adult school; graduate 
school; comprehensive; and vocational- technical , which service both secondary 
and post-sc?condary students . 



TABLE 2 
RESPONDENTS BY SCHOOL TYPE 





Res 


pondents ' 


Sex 


Total* 


School Type 


F^ale 


Male 


Sex not 


Response 








Reported 






N^ll 


N^156 


N^8 




Public Secondary (grades 9-12) 


2 


45 


2 


48 


Private Post-Secondary (13--14) 




6 


1 


7 


public Pes t^secondary 










Voca tional-^technical (13-14) 


4 


55 


4 


63 


Technical Institute (13-14) 


1 


15 


2 


18 


Junior College (13=14) 


4 


21 




25 


Four--year University or 










College (13-16) 




15 




15 


Other 




12 




12 


Total* 


11 


169 


8 

- - -. 


188 



*SomQ educators checked more than one category of "School Type," 



Educators from these schools also represented varied areas of expertise. 
Trade and industrial education was the area in which the largest number of 
educators had expertise, with 44 educators from public post-^secondary voca-- 
tional-- tochnicai schools and 32 from public secondary schools (see Table 3). 
F'ive educators with trado and industrial education backgrounds were from 
private post-secondary schools; Twenty-two educators .specialiEed in health 
occupations; iS were public post-^secondary school and 3 from public secondary 
schools. Distributive , business and office, home economics, and vocational 
agriculture education were the areas having the least number of representatives 
in the survey. 

Although the ''Other" category (see Table 3) had the second largest number 
of resi^ondents , it was not considered the second largest specialty area due 
to the variety of specialities listed therein. Included in this category were 
research, counseling, curriculum, law enforcement and corrections, and general 
education. This catecjory also included educators representing each of the typei 
of. Mchoois listed in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 

PRIMARY SPECIALn AREAS BY SCHOOL TYPE 











MM of F 


.ispondints in Spiciilty Anas 






School 
Typg 


Office 


Dlstribylivi 


Health 
Ocoypations 


Hoitii 
lEonoinlcs 


Tfidi k 
Industry 


VooitiQnil 
Agrlciilturi 


Other 


Number of 

Renpondinti* 


Public Secondary 

Rrhnnl 






3 


2 


32 


2 


8 


4? 


Private Post- ; 










5 




2 


i 


Public Post- 


















Vocational- 


1 


- 


8 


1 


45 


1 


7 


63 


Tachnical 
Institute 






4 




U 


- 


3 


18 


Junior 
College 


1 


1 


5 




12 




5 


25 


Four^yiar 
Univsrsity or 
Collsge 

Otner 






1 




10 
9 




5 
3 


16 
12 


TOTAL 


2 


1 


22 


3 


123 


3 


33 


187 



♦l^iis nuibar reflects more than one response by soma aducatori. 



Tabic 4 shows tho oducatorH ' yoarB of t-oaching experience in the areas of 
specialization, as well as their years of axperience with using military cur- 
riculum materials. The largost number of the respondents had five years of 
toaching experience in thGir primary sijecialty area and one year of experience 
with using military curriculum materials. While the median for respondents^ 
yoars of teaching experience in the primary specialty area was eighty the 
median was only half that number (four years) for those having teaching experi-- 
enco with using military-developed curriculum materials. This may mean that 
half of the educators* years of teaching experience has included the use of 
military curriculum materials. 



TABLE 4 

RESPONDENTS' YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 









Re spo nden t s ( N^ 1 7 5 


) statistic on Years of Experience 


Teaching 
Pixijcr ience 


Number 
of 

Responses 


Number 

of 
No Re- 
sponses* 


Ra nge 


Mean (x) 


Median 


Mode 


Teaching Experience 














in Primary 














H -pu c i a 1 1 y Ar e a 


174 


1 


1-^36 
years 


10 


8 


5 


Toaching Experience 














with using 














M Lli tary^Deve loped 














Curr i Gu lum 














Materials 


163 


12 


1-23 
years 


6 


4 


1 



*These educatr^rs did not indicate the number of years teaching experience. 



A number of educators participating in the school survey not only had 
uducational experience in the civilian sector^ but in the military sector as 
wfUl , Ovt3r 80 percent of the educators served (and some continue to serve) 
m a variety of capacities in the armed services. Of the 133 educators having 
past or present affiliations with the military^ 46 educators served in the 
Army; 46 in the Navy; 44 in the Air Forcer and 1 in the Coast Guard (see 
Table 5). Some of the responses listed as "Other" to this item included the 
National Guard, Civil Air Patrol, College ROTC, Reserve, and Merchant Marine. 

Also listed in Table 5 is the number of educators having military experi^ 
enco as trainers or developers of course materials (Appendix C, questionnaire 
Section 1:6). Fifty'-five (41'fO of those affiliated with the military had this 
ox[>orienco* Whereas, none of the respondents had experience as trainers or 
curriculum dovclopers for the Coast Guard, their experiences in this capacity 
were almost evenly distributed across the Air Force ^ Army, and Navy. 
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TABLE 5 

RESPONDENTS' MILITARY EXPERIEEjCES 











Mi li tary 


Experience 






Past or Present 


Military 


Military 


Trainer or Course 


Mill tary 


Affiliation (as 


many as apply) 


Developer 


(as many as apply) 


Branch 


iN — X J J 








Air Force 


44 






22 


Army 


46 






20 


Coast Guard 


1 








Marine Corps 


7 






4 


Navy 


46 






16 


Othor 


10 









*N^Fif ty^f ive of the 133 educators having military eKpariGnce also 
reported being a trainer or course daveloper for one or more of the 
military branches. 



Of the 5-5 educators indicating "yes" to having experiance as a trainer 
or course developer for the military (see. Table 5) , only 53 indicated the 
actual number of years experience they had in this capacity. There was a 
range of 1-^30 years of exparience as a trainer or course developer for this 
group of educators. The mode was two years of eKperience, while the mean was 
seven years of experience* The median for these educators was five years of 
experience in that capacity* 

Select! on a nd A cguisAt ion 
of Mill tary-pev eloped CurricujLum Materials 



To determine whether existing information systems/sources are 
being used by civilian vocational educators to acquire cur- 
riculum materials. 

To identify criteria used by vocational educators for selec^ 
tion of military^developed curriculum materials. 

To determine the extent to which existing information systems/ 
sources are used by civilian vocational educators to obtain 
military-developed curriculum matciials. 



Survey respondents indicated that curriculuin materials developed by all 
the branchos of the military have been selected for use (or are being used) 
in civilian educational programs (see Talkie 6). Of the 168 educators providing 



Objective 2 



Objective 3 - 



Objective 4 - 



thia information, 67 pGrcent used materials developed by the Air Force, 49 
percent by tho Army, 48 x^^ercent by the Navy, 4 percent by the Marine Corps, 
and 2 percent by the Coast Guard, The Air Force, Army, and Navy are the 
major developers of the military curriculum materials used in civilian schools 



TABLE 6 

MILITARY SOURCES OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
USED BY CIVILIAN EDUCATORS 







Military Branch 
(/AS many ay apply) 


Respondents* 


Nuinber of Respondents 


Percent {N^168) 


Air Force 
Army 

Coast Guard 
Marine Corps 
Navy 


113 
82 
3 
6 

81 


67% 
49% 
2% 
4% 

48% 



^Respondents checked one or more military branches which developed 
the curriculum materials used. Seven educators did not respond. 



Educators became aware of and involved with curriculum materials develope' 
by the different military services through a number of ways. Of the 171 
educators responding to the questionnaire item (see survey questionnaire, 
Section II il, in Appendix C) , 74 educators (43%) selected and used those 
military-developed materials collected while affiliated with the military 
(see Table 7) . Local school administrators provided 28 (16%) of the educators 
with access to military^deve loped curriculum materials. Twenty^six educators 
(15%) indicated that the military materials used were already included as a 
part of tho schools' instructional materials when they were employed. 

A number of "Other" means by which military curriculum became a part of 
educators' instruction were through the CorrOTunity College of the Air Force, 
audiovisual catalogs, armed service recruiting offices, other staff members 
(some retired military persons), participation in research projects where 
military materials were tested for civilian applicability, and military 
rosorve offices. The data point out, then, that more educators acquired 
and incorporated these materials into their instruction on their own initia^ 
tive (either by personal collection or request to various sources) than by 
any other means. 

Educators identified how they became involved with mil itary^deve loped 
curriculuTi materials and with the services which developed the materials. 
Genera lly, most educators have some guidelines, requirements, or criteria 
by which they select curriculum materials. Therefore, educators were asked 
to identify the criteria that influenced (or would influence) their decision 
to select mil itary--deve loped curriculum materials. A13 of the criteria listed 
in TabJe 8 influenced to some extent the educators* decisions to select these 
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TABLK 7 

MEANS BY WlilCH MILITARY-'DEVISLOPED CURRICULUM ' MATERIALS 
BECAME A PART OF EDUCATORS' INSTRUCTION 









RGSpondents 


Means 


Number of 






Respondents 


Percent of 




(N^171) * 


Respondents 


Unknown; hcjre when I came* 


26 


15% 


Materials I used or know about 






prciviously in the military. 


74 


43% 


Provided by local school admini-- 






strator at request of staff. 


28 


16% 


Uther 


73 


43% 



*One hundred seventy-one of the 175. educators indicated one or more 
responses. Four educators did not respond. 



TABLE 8 

CRITERIA USED AS FACTORS IN SELECTING MILITARY CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS FOR USE IN CIVILIAN SCHOOL 







Priority Order of Criteria 


Number of 


Res^ndents** 


Identifying 


Used as #1* DecisLuii ^actors 


Criteria 


as #1 Decision 


Factor 


Relative low cost nf iiiaterial 




46 




Materials in needed occupational 








areas not available from other 








sources 




46 




Materials match ability level 








of students (i^e.^ level of 








iristruction) 




40 




Up^to-^date material 




34 




Quality of civilian materials was 








less desirable than that of 








mill tary 




27 




Availability of accanpanying 








audiovisual support material 




19 




Scope of instruction (number 








of hours) 




12 




Availability of accQmpanying 








support hardware (equipment. 








mock-ups, etc*) 




9 





*1 - Major influence in my decision. 
**Educators did not respond to all the criteria listed. Of those re- 
sponding, some indicated more than one criterion as being a #1 
influence in their decisions to select military curriculum, materials. 
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mater-ials for use in civilian schools. The low cost of materials and mate- 
rials unavailable frcm other sources wcro tied as being the major factor 
that intMuonccid reapondiny educators' decision to selGct militar^y-developed 
curriculum matarials. The availability of audiovisual support materials was 
not a major influence; in solecting military curriculum materials. The num-- 
ber of hours of instruction for any one course and the availability of 
accompanyinq support hardware appeared as criteria having the least amount 
of influence in educators' decision to select materials, 

Rospondents indicated their experience in acquiring military--curriculum 
materials from a number of sources/systems. Of the 96 educators who requested 
and acquired military curriculum materiaJs via direct contact with the mili- 
tary, 72 educators used this source most frequently to acquire materials (see 
Table 9). SiKty-three percent of those obtaining materials from this source 
indicated that the materials were actually used. Seventy-^nine educators had 
acquirod materials from the Superintendent of Documents— the second most fre- 
quently used source to acquire materials. The sources used least to obtain 
military curriculum materials were Abstracts of Instructional and Research 
Matf3rials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ARM), state and regional 
curriculum laboratories, and the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) . 



TABLE 9 

SOURCES WITH WHICH RESPONDE^]TS HAVE EXPERIENCE 
IN OBTAINING AND USING MTT.ITARY CURRICULUM MATERIALS 





i o ta 1 NumDer or 


— — ~ — - 

Number of 


Number and per-- 




Respondents Who 


Respondents 


centage of 


Sources 


Have Experience 


Ranking Source 


Respondents 




Obtaining Mate- 


As #1* 


Using Material 




rials fran 




Obtained from 




Source 




Source 


Direct: Contact with 








M i 1 i tary Agency 


96 


72 


61 (63%) 


Superintendent of 






Documents, Washington, 








D,C, 


79 


38 


28 (35%) 


National Audiovisual 








Center (NAC) 


30 


14 


8 (27%) 


Educational Resourci'es 






Information Center 








(ERIC) 


29 


12 


5 (17%) 


State De pa r tm en t o f 








Ed u c a t i on Supervisor/ 








Consul tant 


21 


6 


3 (14%) 


Abstracts of Instruct 








tional and Research 








Materials in Voca^ 








tional and Technical 








Educa t ion (A IM/ARM ) 


16 


4 


4 (25%) 


National Technical In^ 








fonnation Service (NTIS) 


14 


4 


1 (29%) 


State or Regional Curri- 






culum laboratory 


16 


2 


4 (13%) 



*l-Most frequently used source. Educators indicated only those sources 
with which they have experience in obtaining military curriculum 
materials. oo 
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The data dispiayGd in Tab Jo 9 also shows the relationship between the 
numbor of educators obtaining curriculum materials from the various sources 
and the niimber indicating the use of those materials. With the exception of 
NTIS and AIM/ARM, the rankings of the sources used most frequently to obtain 
materials remained the same as the listing of sources from which military 
curriculum materials were being used. Even though larger numbers of educators 
obtained these materia] s from ERIC and state departments of education^ the 
percentages of those persons who actually used the materials obtained was 
higher for the NTIS and AIM/ARM sources. 

Due to the variety of responses recorded as ''Other*' sources used to 
acquire materials^ this category was not included in Table 9, Some "Other" 
sources used by educators to acquire military curriculum materials were 

(1) Aerospace Education Foundation, (2) ^erican Dental Association, (3) trade 
associations and manufacturers^ (4) American Technical Education Association, 

(5) military recruiting offices, (6) university film libr-aries, (7) personal 
contacts with friends or students (former service psrsons) , (8) government 
agencies other than the military, (9) participation in a pilot project using 
military curriculum materials, and (10) state surplus agencies. Additional 
sources (in the '*Other" category) providing materials being used by educators 
included the American Medical Association Library, aircraft manufacturers. 
Junior ROTC programs, Community College of the Air Force, and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. It might be assumed^ then, that all of the sources 
reported herein are available (to some degree) for use by civilian educators 
to acquire miJitary curriculum materials, with direct contact with the military 
agency and the Superintendent of Documents, Washington^ D.C,# beirig those 
sources used most frequently. 



Use of Military-Developed Curriculum Materials 



Objective 5 


To determine the types, sources, and cost of mi litary-^deve] oped 
curricu] urn materials being used in civilian schools. 


Objective 6 


- To 
in 


identify problems and issues encountered by civilian schools 
the use of military-developed curriculum materials* 


Objective 7 


- To 
in 


identify probJ.ems and issues encountered by civilian schools 
obtaining military-developed curriculum materials. 



Responding educators used military curriculum materials in a variety of 
ways. Ninety^nine educators used these materials to supplement the basic 
toKt^ and 43 used them as reference materials (see Table 10). Eighteen (10%) 
of the respondents used the materials as the basic text. Some educators 
repjorted that materials were used most "to help in course development," 
"as an integral part of the course," or as "self ^instructional 'programmed 
ins truction . " 
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TABLE 10 

USE OF MILITARY CURRICULUM MATERIALy AS A PART OF INSTRUCTION 









Use of Materia] s 


NumbGr of Respondents 
(N*-170) 


Percent of Respondents 
(N^170) 


. As Supplement to Text 
As Reference 
As Basic Text 
Other 


99 
43 
18 
12 


58% 
25% 
10% 
7% 



*Educators who indicated one or more responses. 



Questionnaire item^ Section 11^6 also revealed information related to 
the actua] use of mijitary curriculum materials. The types, suppliers ^ 
sources, and cost of these materia J s as well as the number of hours of in^ 
St ruction for a course were identified. The types of mili tary-deve J oped in- 
structional materials that educators recorded as being used in civilian 
educational programs included printed materials (teacher manuals, student 
manuals, programs of instruction), audiovisuals (films, transparencies, slides, 
audio tapes, videotapes) , and hardware (mock-ups)* Responding educators 
us€2d more printed military curriculum materials than any other type^ The 
materials used included 142 pieces of printed materials? 88 films, 21 trans- 
parencies; 14 slides; 10 audio tapes; 4 videotapes; and 2 mock'-ups. 

Printed materials (student manuals, teacher manuals, plans of instruction) 
were also identified as the most useful type of curriculum materials used by 
educators in their instruction (see Table 11) . Training aids and hardware 
(equipment, mockups , displays) were second and third, respectively, in terms 
of their usefulness. Student manuals and plans of instruction were listed as 
the most useful kind of printed military materials used in instruction* Over 
80 percent of the educators used these materials as supplements or references. 



TABLE 11 

USICFULNESS OF MILITARY CURRICULUM MATERIALS IN CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 









Typo of Military 


Number of Respondents 


Number of Respondents 


Curriculum Materials 


Indicating Usefulness 


Indicating Materials 




of Materials (N^171)* 


Being Most Useful 


Printed Materials 






Student Manuals 


98 


29 


Plans of Instruction 


75 


29 


Teachor Manuals 


84 


25 


Training Aids 


110 


71 


Hardware 


51 


18 



*N-The 171 who ranked only those types of materials with which they 
had experience. 
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Most respondents did not provide cost information on the materials they 
had used in civiJian schools. FlowGver, the reported cost of the various types 
of matoriaJs ranged from $].25 - $5000, depending on the number and variety 
of materials acquired and used. Among those responding in ways other than 
numerica] values, some indicated that the materia] s they used were free, pro- 
vidgd on a rental or Joan basis, or that the cost was unknown* The number 
of instructionaJ hours required for any one occupational specialty ranged 
from two hours to three thousand hours. 

The Air Force, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Civilian Defense wore among the suppliers of the materiaJs being used. 
Major portions of the materials being used were obtained via direct contact 
with mi J itary agencies and/or through requests to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Table 9, page 22 identifies some of the other 
sources used to obtain military curriculum materials. 

Some respondents have been more successful than others in acquiring the 
materiaJs they needed. Thus, their satisfaction with the materials and/or 
the sources making those materials available varies based on individual needs 
and expectations. Respondents, therefore, identified some of the problems 
they have had with obtaining military-developed curriculum materials. 

Table 12 shows which problems educators had experienced in obtaining 
military curriculum materials (questionnaire item. Section IliSa), Seventy- 
seven educators had difficulty identifying the source (s) of the needed mate- 
rials. Over half of those eKperiencing this problem reported it was the 
major problem in obtaining military materials for use in civilian instruction. 
Too Jong a delay in receiving materials and unavailable descriptions of usable 
mi] i tary-^developed materials stood out as the second and third major problems 
with which educators contend. 



TABLE 12 

PmBLEiMS IN OBTAINING MILITARY CURRICULUM MATERIALS 













Total* 


Number of 


Number of Respondants 




Problems 


Respondents Experi- 


Indicating Problem as 






encing 


the Problem 


#1 ** 


J , 


Sources difficult to 










identify 




77 


50 


2 


Too Jong a delay to 










receive materials 




61 


29 


3, 


Descriptions unavail^ 










ab 1 e 




66 


25 


4. 


Hardware too expensive 




25 


10 


5, 


Non -print materials 










to o e X jDe n s i ve 




22 


7 


6. 


Printed materials too 










ax pens ive 




30 


5 



*Qn]y tliesa respondents indicated having experience with the problems 
listed. 



**l-Major problem in obtaining materials. 
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Cost of matcsrials was not a major problem in obtaining military cur- 
ricuJum. The cost of printed materia] s was considered the least of educators* 
probJoms in obtaining materials- Othe^r problems encountered in obtaining 
military curriculum materials were: outdated materials, insufficient loan 
time, unavailability of materials for public use, and lack of awareness. 

Even though educators experienced a number of problems in obtaining 
mi J i tary-="devcs lopod curriculum materials, the materials had in fact been ob-- 
taLned and used. Therefore, problems Gncountered in using those materials 
were identified (see questionnaire item, Section II:5b)* 



TABLE J 3 

PROBLEMS IN USING MILITARY CURRICULUM MATERIALS 











Total* 


Number of 


Number of 


Respondents 


Probl ems 


Respondents Experi^ 


Indicatinc 


J Problem as 




encing 


the Problem 


#J ** 




Printed support materials 










not aval] abl e 




45 




23 


Hupport hardware (equip-^ 










ment, mock-ups) not 










aval J ab] e 




44 




23 


Non-print (audiovisual) 










materials not available 




39 




19 


Too much miJitary jargon 










to bo effectivo 




38 




13 


Length of course does not 










conform to school 










schedule 




30 




13 


3tudnnts do not relate 










t Q f j X am t " j Jos i n t c k t 




31 




8 



*UnJy these respondents indicated having experience with the problems 
Jistod, 

**.l-Major probJ em in using military curriculum materials. 



TabJe .13 shows that at least 30 educators had experience with each of 
the problems .listed. The unavailability of support materials (printed, hard-- 
ware, and audiovisual) was the major problem faced by educators in using 
mi 1 i tary-devel oped materials. Even though 38 educators had a problem using 
miJitary materials because of the amount of military jargon, only 13 (34%) 
fej t the problem to be major. The length of military courses and students'' 
inability to relate to examples in the military texts seemed to create the 
least amount of problems with using these materials^ 

Home educators also encountered additional problems in using military 
ma to rials. A few of the problems mentioned were that some of the materials^ 
(a) wore outdated, (b) were of poor quality for reproduction videotapes, 
(c) lacked editing for civilian use, (d) contained course objectives different 
from those used in civilian instruction, (e) ware too theoretical (printed 
material «), and (f) were too specific to equipment owned or operated by the 
mil itary . 
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Curriculum Maturiajs Needs 



Objoctiva 8 To dcterminG the priority occupational areas in which curricu^ 
]um materials are needed. 



Educators were asked to identify immediate and future needs for additiona] 
curricujum materials in their specialty area. First, educators identified 
job spociaJties in their area in which additional materials are presently 
necdod (see questionnaire item. Section 11:9)^ The specialties identified 
wor" grouped under the following 21 general curriculum areas (in priority 
order) : 

EJcctronics Occupations 
HeaJ th Occupations 
Me talworking 
Automotive Service 
Aviation 

Construction and Maintenance Trades 
Inciustrial Arts 

Business and Office Occupations 
Air Conditioning 
EJectrical Occupations 
rn^;truinent Miint^nance and Repair 
Agriculture 

Law Enfc 7.%.,?mBnt and C.jj.iactions 
Energy t\r\d .ISnvironitiental Conservation 
Dienti^ Mechan'.cs 
Wot.rMW\>rx j.ny 

Bu^in=*fts ria-^^hine Repair 
Grcvpiiic Artd 
Food Service 
Af>p] iance Repair 
DisLiributive Education 

A listing of the spacj.twC job specialties can be found in Appendix 

Specific job specicij ries in which materials may be needed in the next 3-5 
years were also requested. Thm following 16 general curriculum areas were 
idon»"ified (in priority or'aer) ; 

Electronics Occupa ti.? ^ns 

Energy and Environmental. Conservation 

Health Occupations 

Business and Office Occupations 

Industrial Arts 

Aut.om.oti '/e Services 

Air Conr' i tioning and Refrigeration 

Metalwoi ;ing 

Avia t ion 

do 
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Construction and Maintenance 
Electrical Occupations 
Agricul ture 

Business Machine Repair 
Appliance Repair 
Dies©] Mechanic 
Distributive Education 

A cOTipJGte listing of job specialties is compiled in Appendix Because thi 

sampJe consisted primarily of trade and industrial and health educators, 
caution should be exercised in interpreting the priority of the general cur- 
ricuJum areas and Uie generalizing beyond the trade and industrial and health 
ca toy Dries * 



SYSTEM Characteristics 

Educators were asked to identify desirable characteristics or capabili- 
ties of a system which provides military curriculiim materials (see question- 
naire item. Section 11:8). Table 14 shows that by far^ potential users are 
most interested in a full description of the materials that the SYSTEM will 
provide. The SYSTEM'S responsiveness to user suggestions was ranked fifth 
among the characteristics or capabilities the SYSTEM needs to include. 



TABLE 14 
SYSTEM CfiARACTERlSTlCS 









SYSTEM Characteristics 


Total Number of 
Re spondents 


Number of Respondents 
Indicating SYSTEM 
Characteristics as 
Most Important 


Ful 1 description of the 
mate rials 


149 


100 


Abil ity to purchase por-- 
tions of a course 


127 


31 


Rapid turn around in 
filling orders (2-3 weeks) 


127 


16 


TDchnical assistance in 
using materials 


106 


11 


Rf2Sponsiveness to user 
suggestions for changes 
in the system's services 
and/or products 


92 


6 
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Rospondc-ntB idontifiud additionaj chdi ran Lor ist ics that they feJ t a 
ijYHTl-M ahould possess, TliGy foJt that the SYSTEM should (a) provide accurate 
sourcG/su]=3pliur information; (b) maintain current information; (c) provide 
immGdlate notification of audiovisuaj excess or surplus films, programmed 
matoriaJs, and technical manuaJs? (d) provide low cost materials; and (e) pro- 
vide quaJity materia] s and materials not available from other sources. 

Smnmary of Case studies of Sj?iected Sites 

Visits were made to nine schools participating in the school survey and 
four schools and one state department of vocational education which pilot 
tested the survey instrument. In-depth information was gathered regarding 
the use and satisfaction with military curriculum materials; materials 
identification and acquisition; and suggestions, ideas and recommendations for 
the design of the SYSTEM. The information collected during these visits is 
summarized and presented herein. Case studies of the visitations are found 
i n Appe nd i K D , 

Information gathered during visitations supported the mail survey data 
in tenns of the kinds of military instructional materials used by educators 
in civilian schools. The materials used included films, slide;. '<?orkbooks, 
programmed texts ^ transparencies, video tapes, plans of instriir- .i.^ , and 
surplus hardware. Most of the materials ware developed by th \ ^ ''urce. 
Army, and Navy. 

Military curriculum materials were used to supplement the basic text 
or as references. Two educators had, on occasion, used military curriculum 
materials as the basic text. Slight modifications were sometimes made before 
u s i ng th e ma t e r i a 1 . 

A number of reasons were given for participants- use of military curricu-- 
1 um materials^ There was not always agreement on reasons for their use or 
satisfaction with military materials because the comments were based on indi^ 
vidual exporiencQs^ needs, and environments. Some of the specific comments 
related to the use of mi 1 itary-deve loped curriculum materials were: 

1. Materials had been well resf3arched, developed, tested, and 
revised . 

2. Materials were of good quality. 

3. Materials were developed for instructional purposes and therefore 
wore (are) appropriate for civilian use. They were criterion^ 
referenced with specific goalt. and objectives. Very few modifica-- 
tlons were necessary and the materials could serve as basic texts. 

4. Materials were free, availabJe on loan, or available for a small 
ren ta 1 fee . 

5. Materials were to-^ the -point and geared for various grade and 
ability levels. 
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6. Materials were basicaJJy current and technical J y accurate. 

7. Materials related subject matter and examples in a fashion that 
was reaUstic and appropriate for use in the civijian community. 

Site participants were generaljy pleased with the military materials uaedi 
however, there were a nuniber of concerns. Some problems encountered in using 
those materia] s were thati (a) access to the materia] s was very limited; 

(b) the reading leveJ of the materials was too advanced for some students ; 

(c) the content of seme of the materials was too specific to military equips 
ment (in sane cases, the equipment discussed in military course material was 
not availabie in vocational programs or the maintenance manuals for such equip- 
ment was difficult to obtain) I (d) software needed to support a course was 
unavailable? and (e) some of the films contained pauses too lengthy for stu^ 
dent response. 

A few other concerns were mentioned that did not appear to represent 
consensus among site visit participants. For example, while some educators 
fe]t that miiitary curriculum was very usefuJ in civiJian programs due to the 
narrow and specific nature of its goais and objectives, others felt that the 
curriculum was too specific and created problems in its use. 

Whether or not materials should be modified was another controversia J 
issue. Some fe] t that a] J modifications of military curriculum materiaJs 
should be done by individual educators, based on their needs. Others felt 
thiat the SYSTEM making these materials available should assume responsibility 
tor modification. 

The term "military" and other military jargon, the technical and detailed 
nature of the materials, and the exampJes provided in the courses were aJ so 
considered by some parti^ ants as problems in using military curriculum 
mater laJs. It was felt tuat the military terminology often turned off both 
students and teachers and that the examples given in sane of the materials 
did not relate to civilian situations. Some participants thought the mate^ 
rials were too technical and detailed to hold the interest of students. 
There were others, however, who did not view these as problems, 

A numlDcr of concorns were ^ identified regarding the identification and 
acqulr.ition of military curriculum materials. Their concerns included: 

J. The inadequate descriptions of military curriculum materials; 

2. Not being awaro of the availability of materials (what, where, how, 
etc. ) ; 

3. Unclear instructions for ordering material s? 

4. The timu dojay tetween requastlng and receiving military materials 
and the military "red tape" involved; 
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5, Difficulty in acquiring audiovisuals developed by the military, 
as wgJJ as somG of the cJassified materials thought to be usefuj 
in civiJian educationa] programsj 

6, The outdated materials in some areas; and 

7, The absence of a centralized mechanism for filJing requests for 
military curriculum materials* 

The major concerns of those visited seemed to be the unawareness of the 
availability of military curriculum materials and the difficulty in obtaining 
these materials^ Educators also made suggestions and recommendations for 
consideration in the development and operation of a SYSTEM to make military 
curriculum materials available to civilian vocational and technical educators* 
These recommendations included the foJ.lowingi 

J, Provide materials free of charge, on loan^ or for a small handling 
fee . 

2. Make quality master copies of materials available at the local 
level for reproductiDn* 

3. Make known availability and acquisition information and procedures. 
Use various channels to publicize the materials available* 

4* Include more high quality illustrations in the materials. 

5* Make materials available in various formats, 

6. Provide preview kits for review and selection of materials before 
ordering. ' 

7, Provide adequate descriptions of the materials available. 

8, Edit films to delete military information and pauses awaiting stu= 
dent response* 

9. incJude in the course 50 percent time for hands-on experiences, 
10. Provide films on videotape. 

]J. Modify materials where needed, 

j2* Allow teachers to make modifications in the materials* 
J 3* Conduct periodic updates of materials* 

14, DeveJdp a caUaJog that gives information on avaiJ ability # acquisition, 
and use oi materiaJs. 
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]5, Offer a courso to potentiaJ users on how to use the SYSTEM. 



16, Establish sate]]ite stations or a central distribution center for 
making materials available. 

17, Establish linkages and work cooperatively with other dissemination 
sources to make materials available, 

In suminary, those educators visited would like to have current and 
quaiity curriculum materials for review before purchase or' for duplication^ 
in a number of media formats, for as little cost as possible, and from a 
central source. One educator also indicated that a catalog on availability 
and acquisition of materials should be developed. Linkages with other sources/ 
systems were suggested to avoid duplication of effort. Again, the informa- 
tion gathered during these visitations supported the findings of the mailed 
school survey questionnaire. 



Summary of Findings 

A maiJed survey questionnaire was sent to 763 educators in 123 public 
and private secondary and post^secondary schools. Three hundred fifty-seven 
forms wore returned with 175 providing usable data. These educators (175) 
represented 88 public and private secondary and post-secondary schools. 

As part of the survey, site visits were conducted at twelve civilian 
schools and one state department of education. Information gathered during 
those visits were compiled and reported as case studies. 

The purpose of both the mailed survey and site visits was to gather 
information regarding educators* experiences with the identification, selec-^ 
tion, acquisition^ and use of military curriculum materials. These activities 
were aJ so conducted to collect information on the design of a SYSTEM to make 
miJ itary-devoloped curriculum materials available to educators in civilian 
educational programs. The findings of these two activities were used to 
provide user input for consideration in designing an effective SYSTEM, 

The findings of the school survey are summarized under the following 
catogorics: Background information; Selection and Acquisition of Military 
Curriculum Materials; Use of Military Curriculum Materials; Curriculum 
Materials Needs; and SYSTEM Characteristics. 

lin''' h\ ; / KHind Tnfoma tion 

Both maJe and f oma.] o vocationa] and technical educators had experience 
using mi ] i tary^deve loped curriculum materials. The majority of the respondents 
wero males over 40 years old. Only three Qducators wore 25 years old or 
younqt^r. Loss than 7 percent of the educators were females. 
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PubJic SGCondary and pubJic and privatca post-secondary schooJs had staff 
wivYi oKpcritrincQ using military matcriaJs. ApproKimatc] y thre©^fourths of the 
ra-yjiOndonta ware cmployod in pubJ ic post^secondary schools^ One^fourth of 
tha respondents were from secondary schooJs, 

Respondents had expertise in al3 areas of vocational education. However ^ 
two-- thirds of the educators represented the area of trade and industrial 
education, with health occupations being a distant second. They had an 
average of ten years teaching eKperience in their area of eKpertise and six 
years teaching experience with using military curriculum materials in their 
specialty area. 

Over 75 percent of the respondents had military backgrounds. One 
hundred thirty^ three served in one or more branches of the military (mostly 
in the Air Force, Armyr and Navy). Fifty^three of the 133 educators also had 
an average of five years experience as a trainer or course developer for 
the mi 1 itary * 

Respondents had experience using materials developed by all branches of 
the military with nearly two^thirds haying used Air Force materials, one^half 
Army, and one-ha3f Navy materials. Approximately 80 percent of the educators 
secured these materia] s through their own initiative by collecting them while 
stilJ affiliated with the military or requesting materials from such sources 
as the armed service recruiting and reserve offices , audiovisual catalogs^ 
the Community College of the Air Force, or retired military personnel. Only 
3 5 percent of the educators found military curriculum materials already in 
the schooJs when employed* 

Salcation and AGquisition of Military Curriaulwn Materials 

The following findings were identified in relation to educators' select-- 
ing and acquiring military curriculum materials. 

Criteria for seJection . Several criteria are used by educators in 
seJecting military instructional materials. The relative low cost of mate^ 
rials was the major factor influencing educators to select military materials, 
A second factor was the unavailability of curriculum materials fron other 
sources* Support materials {audiovisuals and hardware) availability was not 
a major influence in selecting military-developed curriculum materials, 

S ou r ce 5 /s y s t em s aya i 1 ab 1 e for a cgu i s i t io n of military curriculum 
materia] s . Over ten sources with which educators had experience in requesting 
mijitary materials were identified: direct contact with a military agency, 
Suporin tondent of Documents, National Audiovisual Center, ERIC, regional or 
state curriculum laboratories, AIM/ARM, state departments of education, 
National TechnicaJ Information Service (NTIS) , Aerospace Education Foundation, 
Community CoJlege of the Air Force, professional associations, university 
Jibraries, and others. Direct contact with the military was by far the 
major sourco providing materials, fojjowed by the Superintendent of Documents* 
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This probably reflects the military background of over 80 percent of the 
respondents who perhaps were aware of the proper channels to pursue in obtain- 
ing materials. Also, the materials secured from these two sources were most 
often used following acquisition. 

Problems with acquisition of military curriculum materials . Approximately 
44 percent of the respondents had difficulty in identifying the sources which 
make miiitary curriculum materials available. The amount of delay between 
requesting and receiving military materials was the second major problem in 
obtaining these materials. Relative to the other factors, cost of the mate- 
rials did not seem to be a major problem in deciding to obtain military 
instructional materials . 

Ugg of Military CurHautum Materials 

A number of findings were identified with regard to the use of military 
curriculum materia] s. 

Kinds and use of m ilitary curriculum materials . Military-developed 
printed materials (teacher manuals, student manuals, programs of instruction) 
audiovisuals (films, slides, transparencies, audio tapes, videotapes) and 
hardware were used by civilian vocational and technical educators. Respondents 
used more printed materials and found them more useful than any other kind of 
curriculum material, over 80 percent of the responderitsUsed these materials 
for supplements or references, while only 10 percent used them as basic texts. 

Satisfaction with using military curriculum material . A number of 
reasons were given for general satisfaction with military curriculum materials 
Edueators were generally satisfied with military-developed instructional mate-' 
rials because the materials werei free, available on loan, or available 
at minimal cost; of good quality; appropriate for a variety of target audi- 
oncGs; adaptable with very few modifications; applicable to civilian use due 
to crUerion-referoncod format; and realistic in providing examples and con- 
tent appropriate for the civilian sector. 

Problems in usin g military curriculum materials . Al though respondents 
were generally pleased with the military materials used, there were several 
problems oncounterod in using these materials. The absence of support mate- 
rials rogardleas of kind (printed, hardware, and audiovisual support materials) 
was the major problem respondents had with using military curriculum materials- 
The presence of military jargon in the texts, the length of military courses, ' 
and students' not being able to relate to the examples in the text were not 
percoivcsd as major problems. 
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Cur*piaulwn Materialfs NeGcio 

educators ha ve an tmrnediatu need for current curricuJuin materials in 23 
occuputtonaJ oroas . Thoy arei clGctronics occupations, health occupations, 
mo t:a 3 working, automotive service, aviation, construction and maintenance 
trades, industria] arts, bus iness and office occupations, air conditioning, 
Gjoctrical occupations, instrument maintanance and repair, agriculture, law 
enforcoment and corrections, energy and 'anvironmental conservation, diesel 
mechanics, woodworking, businass machine repair, graphic arts, food service, 
appliance repair, and distributive education. See Appendix E for a listing 
of job speciaities. 

Emerging (next 3^5 years), occupations seem to parallel current priorities 
with the exception of energy and environmental conservation. Perceived 
emerging occupations priorities are ^ electronics occupations, health occupa- 
tions, energy and environmental conservation, business and office occupations, 
industrial arts, automotive services, air conditioning and refrigeration, 
metaJ working, aviation, construction and mainte^nance,^ electrical occupations, 
agriculture, business machine repair, appliance repair, diesel mechanic, and 
distributive education. Appendix F lists the specific job specialties need- 
ing materials in the next three to five years. 

Because the sample consisted primarily of trade and industrial educators, 
it is f e3 t that the curriculum priority areas identified do not adequately 
reflect the needs in all of the vocational education service areas. There- 
fore, it is suggested that the priority areas identified in this report be 
given cautious consideration when deterTnining priority areas needing materials. 
For a more accurate listing of such priorities, see the companion project 
report entitled, Military Curriaulurn Materials Identifi cation^ Sel&ation^ and 
Aaquiaition Strategies and ProQedures . 

SYSTEM CharaaterisHas 

Survey respondents were asked to identify characteristics which they felt 
would be most important in a SYSTEM designed to make military curriculum mate- 
rials available to civilian vocational and technical educators. They indicated 
that the SYSTEM should (a) provide a full description of available materials; 
(b) bo flexible in the amount of course material purchasable (a total course 
or portions of a course) ; (c) provide rapid turn around in filling requesti 
(d) provide technical assistance in using materiais; and (e) provide a mecha- 
nism for response to user feedback. Additional suggestions mentioned during 
the site visitations were that the SYSTEM shouJd provide master copies of 
materials for dup3 ication at the local level; materials in a variety of for- 
matsi preview kits for review of materials prior to purchase; periodic up- 
dahos of materiajsi and a catalog on availability, acquisition, and use of 
mijitary curriculum materiais. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

The following conclusions' are based upon the findings presented in pre^ 
vious sections of this report* The conclusions are ^ 

2 . The large majority of the respondents using military-developed 
curriculum materials i 

a. had military eKperience, 

b. used military material in trade and industry areas, 
c^ were middle-aged males, and 

d. were from post-secondary institutions, 

2. Most respondents sei^cted and acquired mill tary^-deve loped curriculum 
materials: 

a. primarily developed by the Air Force, Army and Navy, 

b. directly from the military services, 

" c. on the basis of low cost and non^availability from other sources, 
and not on the availability of audiovisual and support materials, 

3. Most of the respondents indicated that the greatest problem in ob- 
taining materials was identification of their, source* Too expensive 
materia] s was not a major factor relative to the other factors, 

4. CiviJian users of military-developed curriculum materials i 

a. use them primarily as supplements or references, 

b. used printed more than audiovisual or hardware, and 

c. most often used materials acquired from the military or 
Superintendent of Documents, 
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Many of the respondents indicated that absence of support material 
was the major limiting factor in the use of military-developed 
cu iculum materials. 



6. Data collected regarding present and future curriculum needs are 
inconclusive due to the unequal vocational representation in the 
sampJe (three^fourths of the educators represented trade and industry 
and health occupations). The priorities identified in this survey 
may be usefui in establishing priorities in trade and industry and 
health. We refer the reader to a companion publication, Military 
Qurviouluni MateHals Identification^ Seleation^ and AGquisition 
Strategiea and Proaedures-, This publication has identified priori-^ 
ties based on responses by state curriculum coordinators and deans 

of instruction in post^secondary schools* 

7, SYSTEM characteristics were viewed by respondents in the following 
order of importance t 

a. full description of material, 

b. abiJity to purchase portions of a course , 

c. maximum of 2-3 weeks turn around in filling orders^ 

d. technical assistance in using material, 

e. responsiveness to user suggestions in changes in the SYSTEM. 



Implications and Recommendations for SYSTEM Design 

Based on the findings and conclusions of this study, the following impli- 
cations were drawn and recommendations made f 

J. Since most of the respondents had military experience and repre- 
sented largely post^secondary institutions, the SYSTEM needs to make 
more vocational and technical educators aware of military-developed 
curriculum materials, especially in grades nine through twelve; 
therefore, we peaommmtd that a SYSTEM be designed to publicize the 
avail abiJity of military-deveJoped curriculum materials (through 
brochures, catalogs, workshops, conferences, exhibits, presentations, 
and professiona] literature announcements) , 

2. Even though respondents using mijitary-^developed curriculum materials 
typical Jy have a military background and are more aware of the 
OKistQnce and availability of military curriculum materials than the 
average vocational educators who make lack this eKperience, they had 
difficulty in identifying the source for obtaining the materia]. 
Therefore, we paaonmend that the SYSTEM create awareness of and pro- 
vide ready access to materials from all mil itary services to all 
voca tionaJ educators, 
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3. Respondents indicated that low cost of materials was a major 
influenca in deciding to select military^developed curriculum mate-' 
rials; therefore^ we reaonwrwnd that the SYSTEM provide these mate^ 
rials at a price which is competitive with similar materials available 
in the civilian sector* 

4. Since respondents used military^developed curriculum materials 
primarily as supplements or references^ it indicates that they do 
not require al] printed or audiovisual materials in the courser 
therefore^ we r'eaarnmend that course material be made available in 
part as well as a total curriculum paclcaga* 

5. Since respondents indicated that printed materials are more useful 
than audiovisual materials and apparently were used independently / 
there appears to be a greater demand for printed material and no 
significant problem in using the material separate lyi therefore, we 
r&Qanmend that the first priority in implementing the SYSTEM be to 
make printed material available immediate ly^ followed by the audio-- 
visual materials* 

6. The sample used to secure curriculum needs priorities was biased 
toward trade and industry and health occupations. This strongly 
suggests that additional and Gontinuous contact be maintained with 
representatives of all the vocational education service areas to 
deterrnine curriculum materials needs; therefore, we TBQorm&nd that 
the SYSTEM include a capacity for continuously assessing user needs. 

7., Based upon respondent indications of the importance of the SYSTEM 

characteristics needed-^ (a) jfull description of materials, (b) ability 
to purchase portions of a course ^ (c) maximum of 2-3 weeks turn 
around in filling order, (d) technical assistance in using material^ 
and (e) responsiveness to user suggestions for changes in the SYSTEM-= 
the degree to which these needs are met will determine the effective^ 
ness of the SYSTEM in satisfying the needs of users i therefore, we 
reaamrnend that in the design of the SYSTEM these characteristics be 
incorporated* Vflien SYSTEM alternatives are considered, the degree 
of emphasis within each of the five areas may be varied, but all 
areas need to be covered to some extent. 



Recommendations fo^ Further Research 

The sample in this survey primarily represented males with military 
backgrounds related to trade and industrial and health occupations education. 
Therefore, we recommend that surveys of more representative groups of voca^^ 
tional oducators be conducted to deteminei 

1* The perceptions civilian vocational teachers have of military- 
developed curriculum materials, 
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2* The extent of awareness and knowledge vocational teachers have 
regardinq mi] itary-deve Joped curriculum materia Js, 

3. Modifications (if any) which teachers with no military experience 
wouJd make in military-developad curriculum materials, and the re- 
lationship of teaching techniques and modifications made, 

4. Teacher satisfaction and dissatisfaction associated with the use of 
previously unmodified and modified military-developed curriculum 
materials, and 

5. The demand for military--developed curriculum materials by civilian 
teacher as a result of dissemination activitias aimed at creating 
awareness, interest, and trial of military curriculum materials. 
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APPENDIX A 

Form for Making School Survey Telephone Calls 
Guidelines for CaJ ling—School Survey 
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APPENDIX A 

FORM FOR MAKING SCHOOL SURVEY TELEPHONE CALLS 

"^■^^ Code Number 

^3 Category 

Date 

Name of Coordinator ^ 

Schoo] _______ _ _ Phone 

" ~ " ' " " (AC) 

iiddress_ 

^^^"^'^ ^ Street 



City Stats zip 



No. of 

Staff 


Military Branch 
(Optiona] ) 


Call Back 
Dates 


Comments V ■ 
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GUIDELINES FOR CAT. LING -^SCHOOL SURVEY 



Peruon-to-pBrBon to the name given as an initial contact or to one of the 
fo ] j owing : 

S&oondary High Sahool Post-SBoondary Sohool 

Director or Supervisor Director of Vocational Education 

of VocationaJ Education Dean of Instruction 

Curriculum Coordinator chm. of Vocational Education in 

Principal the College (or School) of Education 

If these titles do not exist, speak to the secretary dr operator, 
explain the nature of the call, and request assistance in locating an 
appropriate person, 

(iiiw.: 

a* Caller's name 

b. The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University 

c. City, state (optional) 

d. Purpose for calling (give background of project, with emphasis on the 
task of conducting a mail survey of schools, etc.) 

/to A, . 

a. If some member (s) of the sahool Staff is i?i faot using military 
rnatem.ala (if unknovm, as if party is willing to find out, if inter- 
ested) . 

b. Tf in ta rented in participating in the survey. 
If interested in par ticipating , ask f or - 

a. rimm of a coopdinator and aantaat person for future communiaationQ 
(note: in every case so far that person has been the one with whom 
I spoke initially---principal, director, chairman of division). 

b. the nwnber of staff us^ing the materials , . and nature of materials 
(Navy, Air Force, etc J if possible, but optional. This will probably 
require a call back. If the party prefers calling back, set a time 
and ask the person to call you COLLECT* 

c. a07'reat address, spelling of names, and title. 

Rncord all calls (outgoing and collect returns) on montly telephone log 
sheet. 
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List of Schools and Agencies Selected to Participate in the 
School Survey and Those with Applicable Response (s) to the 
School Survey Questionnaire 
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APPENDIX B 



List of SchooJa and Agencies Selected to Participate in the 
School Survey and Those with AppJicable Response (s) to the 
School Survey Questionnaire 



A] a ba m a 

A J abama Aviation and Te a hn i ca 1 

Co J Icqe* 
Ozark 

Council Trehojm state Technical 

Co} ] ego 
Mon tgomory 



San Diego State University* 
Industrial Art Department 
San Diego 

Solano Community College* 
Suisun City 

Toyoto USA^ Inc. 
Torrence 



MuHcJo Shoals Technicai Institute Colorado 
Mu sc ] o S h oa ] s ^ 

Aurora Vocational School* 
A J ats^ka Au r or a 



North Star Borough SchooJ District 
Fairbanks 

Arizona - _ _ ^ „, 

Pima Career Guidance Project 
Tucson 

Rod Hivor vocational Technical 

Schoo] * 
Haf>c 



BouJder Valley Vocational Technical 

Center* 
BouJ der 

Mutropolitan State College* 
Denver 

University of Northern Colorado* 
Greeley 

Connecticut 



Houthwost Tuchnica] Institute* 
Kast Camden 

Ca 1 i f ornia 

Com|.)ton Adult School* 

Compton Unified SchooJ District 

Camp ton 

Encinal fiiqh Schoo] * 
A J ameda 



AI Prince Regional Vocational Technica] 

Schoo] 
Hartford 

Bu]Jard Vocational "School* 
Bridgeport 

Eli Whitney Technical School* 
Hainden 



*Schc» I with applicable responso (s) to school survey questionnaire. 
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II. C. WiJcOK VocationaJ Technica] 

Schoo] * 
Mor idon 

Dj. strict of Columbia 

Be] J Vocationa] High Schoo]* 
Washi nq ton 

Fiorida 

Broward Community Co] logo* 
Ft. Laudordale 

Cocoa Boach High Schoo J 
Cocoa Beach 

Daytona Beach Regiona] Airport* 
Daytona Beach 

Lively Voca tiona] -Technical 

Center 
Ta J jahassee 

Maynard Evans High SchooJ * 
Or J ando 

SateJJite High SchooJ 
SateJJite Beach 

Georgia 

AtJanta Area Technical School* 
At J an ta 

Hawaii 

Hawaii Community College 
HiJo 

Idaho 

Idaho state University Area 

Voca tiona] -Technica] School 
Poca te] i o 

IJ ] inois 



Harper Col lego* 
Pa j a tine 

Lowia University* 
Lockport 



Triton College* 
River Grove 

Indiana 

Indiana Vocational Technical College* 
Columbus 

ITT Technical Institute* 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Des Moines Area Community College* 
Inkeny 

Hawkeye Institute of Technology* 
Waterloo 

Iowa Central Community College 
Port Dodge 

Iowa Western Community College* 
Council Bluffs 

North Iowa _A re a .Community -College*.- ... 
Mason City 

Northwest Iowa Technical College* 
Sheldon 

Perry Community High School* 
Perry 

Scott Community College* 
Be ttendorf 

Southwestern Community College* 
Cres ton 

Kansas 

Colby Community Junior College* 
Colby 

Louisiana 

Southern University* 
Baton Rouge 
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Montana 



Turnur FaJls High SchooJ * 
Montiiy uc 

Mi chi gan 

Northorn Michigan University* 
Marque t to 

MinnoBOta 

CoJumbia HQights Seniox^ High 

SchooJ* 
Cojumbia Heights 

Nor thwes torn Electronics Institute* 
MinnGapolis 

Bt. CJ oud Area Vocationa] Technical 

Institute* 
St. Cloud 

Sky] ine Schoo] of Aviation Main-^ 

tcinance, Inc^ 
Minneapolis 

South Contral Vocational Center* 
Blue Earth 

Vocationa] -Technical Ins ti tute , 

District 916* 
Whi te Bear Lake 

Mississippi 

Greunevi 1 1 o-Green County Vocational 

High School* 
GrounQvi ] 1 e 

Missouri 

Area Voca tional^Technical School* 
Ro 1 J a 

Franklin Technical School* 
J op] in 

Waynovi lie Area Vocational School 
Waynevi 1 1 e 



Hal ena Vocational Technical Center* 
He J ena 

New jersey 

Bridgewater--Rari tan High School, East 
Martinsville 

Cape May County Vocational-Technical 

Center* 
Cape May Court HouF>e 

Rutgers State University* 
New Brunswick 

Union County Technical Institute* 
Scotch Plains 

New Mexico 

Los Cruces Community College 
Los Cruces 

New York 

Automotive High School, Brooklyn 
New York 

Cornell University, Industrial Research 

Laboratory* 
Ithaca 

Dutchess Community College* 
Poughkeepsie 

North Carolina 

Appalachian State University* 
Boone 

Catawba Valley Technical Institute* 
Hickory 

Central Piedm.ont Community College* 
Charlotte 

Cobarrus County Schools 
Concord 
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Onslow County SchooJs, District 2* 
Jeickaonvi] Je 

North Dakota 

AshiGy High School* 
AshJey 



Gr Gator Johnstown Area Vocationa] 

TGchnicaJ Schoo] 

Johnstown 

Jefferson County Dubois Area Vocational- 
Technical School* 
Reynoldsvi J le 



Bismark VocationaJ TGchnicaJ 

Contor* 
Bismark 



Lackawanna County Area Vocational 

Technical SchooJ * 
Scranton 



North Dakota State School of Middle Bucks County Area Vocational 

Science* Technical School 

Wahpeton Jamison 



Ohio 

Bowling Green State University 
Bowl i nq Green 

ITT Technical Institute* 
Dayton 

North Central Technical College* 
Ga] ion 

Terra Technical College* 
Fremont 

Oregon 

Grants Pass High School 
Grants Pass 

Jefferson High School* 
Portland 

Portland Community College* 
Portland 

Pennsy 1 vania 

Admiral Perry Area Vocational 

Technical School* 
Ebensburg 

Al toon a Area Vocational Technical 

Schoo J 
Al toona 



Peabody High School* 
Pittsburg 

Somerset County Area Vocational 

Technical School* 
Somerset 

South Carolina 

Clemson University* 
CI ems on 

Greenville Technical College* 
Greenville 

Kershaw County Vocational Center 
Camden 

Piedmont Technical College* 
Greenwood 

South Dakota 



Lake Area Vocational Technical School* 
Water town 

Tennessee 

State Technical Institute at Memphis 
Memphis 

Weakley County School System* 
Dresden 
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Tf?xas 



Virginia 



James ConnaJly Campus 

TcKas State TechnicaJ Institute* 

Waco 

Paris Junior College* 
Paris 

Toxas Technical Institute 
Airiur L 1 J o 

Utah 

DixiG CoJJoge 
St. George 

Snow Co j 1 ege* 
Ephraim 



Dobney S. Lancaster Cammunity college 
Clifton Forge 

Thomas Nelson Community College* 
Hampton 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

State University 
Blacksburg 

Washington 

Evergreen State CoJlege 
Olympia 

Seattle Central Community College* 

Seattle 



Utah State University* 
Logan 

Utah Technical College at Provo* 
Provo 

U tah^fechn leal Co 1 1 ege a t Sal t 

Lake* 
Sal t Lake City 

Weber State College* 
Ogden 



Seattle Opportunity IndustrialiEation 

Center, Inc. 
Seattle 

Washington State University 
Pul Jjnan 

West Virginia 

Ben Franklin Career and Technical 

Education Center* 
Dunbar 



Vurmont 

Ad d i s on Co u r 1 1 y Vo ca t i on a J 

Center* 
Middleburg 

Randolph Ar*L'a Vocational 

Center* 
Randolph 

Rutland Area VocationaJ- 

Technical Center* 
Rut J and 

University of Vermont 
Bur J ington 



South Branch Vocational Center 
Petersburg 

Wisconsin 



FoK Valley Technical Institute* 
Apple ton 

Lakeshore Technical Institute* 
Cleveland 

University of Wisconsin-^Stout , School o 

Industry and Technolojy* 
Menomie 

Wisconsin Indianhead Technical Institute 
New Richmond 
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Survey Questionnaire Form 
Cover Letter 
Follow-up Letter to Contact Persons 
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SURVEY OF 

MILITARY DEVELOPED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
UTILIZATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATJON 



PLEASE READ/ 



The Center for Vocational iducation Is eonducting a survey of school parsonnel who have 
experiance with the use of mllitarY curriculum materjals In civjiian schools. Data gathered 
. through the survey will assist in the development of a system for making^these materials 
readily available to civilian vocational programs. If you have used tare using) mllttFr'ycur^ 
nculum materials, please complete the attached survey form according to instructions for 
each item and return in the preaddressed, postpaid envelope by Friday, December 12, 1975. 
Your Interest and assistnn^ in providing this information are vary much appreciated/ 




THE CENTER FOR VOCATiONAL EDUCATION 

The Ohio State Univeriity «1960 Kenny Road* Columbus^ Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614) 486 3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbui, Ohio 
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Code No.^ 

(For follow-up 
purposes only) 



SURVEY OF 



MILITARY^DEViLOPlD CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
UTILIZATION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



SEX AGE PASTOR PRESENT MILITARY AFFILIATION 

laheck B% mony as appiy) 

□ Female □25 or under □Air Force □Navy 

□ Male nae-Sg □Army □ None 

□ 40-64 □ Coast Guard □ Other 



□ 65 or over □Marines {plsase specify) 



SECTION I - BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1 . Within whieh of the following types of schools do you work? 
(check one most spproprlatf) 

□ Public lewndary school (gradei9-12) 

□ Private post-secondary school (grades 13^14) 

□ Pubhc post'Secondary school ------ to be more specific, please check one of the following: 

□ Vocational-TechnlGal (grades 1304) 

□ Technical Institute (grades 1304) 

□ junior College (grades 1304) 

□ Four-year University or College (grades 130 6) 

□ Othe r . 

(please specify) 



Which of the following vocational service areas represents your primary specjalty? (check on© moit appropriate) 

□ Business and Office □ Trade and Industrial 

□ Distributive □ Vocational Agriculture 

□ Health Oceupatloni □ Other _ 

□ Home Economic (please spkify) 

How many years of taaching experianee have you had in the primary specialty area checked In number 2? 
years 

How many years of teaching experience have you had using military-developed curriculum materials in the 
primary specialty area checked above? years 
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From which branch(es) of the military have you used military^eveloped materials in the primary specialty 
area checked in number 21 (check ai miny as apply) 



□ Air Force 
n Army 

□ Coast Guard 

□ Marinas 

□ Navy 

Do you have experience as a trainer or as a developer of course materials for the military? (cheek one) 

□ Ves; years Go to question 7. 

□ No Go to Section IL 

In which branch {es) of the military did you serve as a trainer or course developer? (cheek as many si apply) 

□ Air Force 

□ Army 

D Coast Guard 
Q Marines 

□ Navy 



SECTION II ^ CURRICULUM MATERIALS NEEDS 
Hovv did military curriculum part of your instruction?.. = - . .... _ _ _ . ... 

Q Unknown; here whon I came. 

□ Materials I used or knew about previously in the military, 
D Provided by local school administrator at request of staff: 

□ Other 

(pliiia ^icify) 

Cheek how military curriculum materials are (were) used most as a part of your Instructlpn for any one course, 
(cheek only one) 

n As basic text 

□ As supplement to text 
Q As reference 

□ Other 

(pleasa specify) 

ease rank the following components or parts of military curriculum materials as to their usefulnesi In your 
instruction (1 ^ most useful). Enter NA in the space if not applicable. 

Programs of Instruction 

Student Minuals 

^^^^^ Teacher Manuals 

Training Aids (films, transparencies, tapes, etc.) 

^ ^ Hardware (equipment^ mock-ups, displays, etc.) 

Other 



(please specify) 



Rank those sources listed below with which you have had experience in obtaining military 'developed currlcu= 
lum materials (1 most frequently used sourceL Enter NA in the space if you have had no experience with 

the source. 

Abstracts of Instructionaj and Research Materials in Vocational and Technical Education {AIM/ARM) 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

_____ National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 

National Audiovisual Center (NAC) 

_ Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D,C. 
___^ Direct contact with military agency 
State or regional curriculum laboratory 

State department of education supervisor/consultant 

Other 

Iplease specify) 

Please rank the following problems encountered in obtaining and using military developed curriculum mate- 
rials ( 1 ^ major problem). Enter NA in the space if you have hud no experience with the problem(s) listed, 

(a) Problems in obtaining military materials: Cernmonts: 

____ Source difficult to identify 

Descriptions unavailable 
_____^ Too long a delay to receive materials 
Print materials too expensive 

Non-print (audiovisual) materials too expensive 
_____ Hardware (equipment, mock-ups) too expensive 

____ Other 

(pleest specify) 

(b) Problems in usjng military materials: Comments: 

Length of course does not conform to school schedule 

Too much military jargon to be effective 
______ Printed support materials not available 

Non-print (audiovisunl) materials not available 
_____ Support hardware (equipment, mock-ups) not available 

Students do not relate to examples in text 

___ Other 

(please ipecify) 
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6, ht thoie military mstefials priviouiiy used or baing used in your school, please fill in the appropriate spaces below, Pleise usi tiie following ibbreviationi 
to indicate the military branchies! supplying the materials listed; Air Force • AF, Army • AR, Coast Guard ■ CG, Marines - MR, Nai/y ■ NV. 



Occupational Are 



Hrs.of 

Instruction Type of I nitructiQnal Material (chetkl 



sry 
Branch 

' Supplying 
Cost IVIatsrlils 



Audio Transpir- Othir 
Printed Slide Filnl Tipe inclii jipecify] 



Lathe Operator (not trade and industflall 240 \l \/ sj _ $3?5 AF 1 



'List the number of the appropriate source(s! from below which applies to the type of material checl^ed; 



1. Abstracts of Instructional end Reiearch Materials In VocationBl and Technical Educatlfln (AiM/ARM) 
ir'IducationalResQgrcerlnformatid -----^ - - 

3, National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 

4, National Audiovisual Centir (NACI 

5, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D,C. 

6, Direct contact with military agency 

7, State or regional curriculum laboratory 

8, State department of education supervlsor/coniyltant 
^' Other 

(plesii pcify) 
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7. The foiiowing are criteria often used as factors in sejecting mllitarY curriculum materials for use in civilian 
school settings. Please prioritize the following factors in terms of their influence upon your decision to select 
military curriculum materials (1 - major influence in my decision). 

Decision Factor 

^^^^^ Availability of accompanying support hardware (equipment, mock-ups, etc) 

Availability of accompanying audiovisual support material 

Materials match ability level of students (I.e., level of instruction) 

_ Up^to-date material 
_ Scope of instruction (no, of hours) 
^ Materials in needed occupational areas not available from other sources 
Quality of civilian materials was less desirable than that of military 
_ Relative low cost of material 

Other 

(please ipecify) 

____ Other 

(please specify) 

Other ^ _ 

(pleest specify) 

Other ^ 

(pltise ipeetfy ) 

— Oth^r 

(please specify) 

8. Rank in order of importance, the following characteristics of a system which is to be designed to provide 
^^-^^ = curriculum materials (1 ^ most important). . ___ __ _ „ — ^_..__= _, 

Full description of the materials 

Rapid turn around in filling orders (2-3 weeks) 

Technical assistance In using materials 

Ability to purchase portions of a course 

Responsiveness to user suggestions for changes in the system's services and/or products 

'Z^^ ^^^^^ 

(please specify) 

9. Please list jn priority order (1 = highest priority), 5-10 job specialties in your area In which additionel curricu- 
lum materials are needed. Please be as specific as possible. For example: 

A. Cook 



B. Dental Assistant 



C. Lathe Operator 

1, 



2, 



3. 
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6. 



7. 
8. 

10. 



Please identify and list emerging occupational areas (e,g,, laser technology, cryogenics, solar energy) for which 
instructional materials will be needed in the next 3-5 years. Rank the areas listed in order of expected impact 
on vocational edtjcation (1 - greatest impact). 

Rank Occupatlonat Area 



{please specify) 



(plaate specify) 



(please ipecify) 



(pleeie ipecify) 



(pleasg specify) 



Please list other schools, businesses, individuals, etc., who have acquired and/or are using military curriculum 
materials. 



Comments; 
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13. Would you be willing for project staff members to come on a site visit to your school for in-depth follow-up? 
□ Yes □ No 

If yes, please indicate your name and other appropriate information in the space below, 

NAME ^ 

TITLE 

AGENCY/SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

Number Street 

City State Zip 

PHONi __________________ 

Area Code 

Please return this questionnaire in the postpaid envelope provided to: 

Dr. Wesley 1, Budke 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELPf 
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APPENDIX C 
COVER LETTER 



THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Ohio State University * 1960 Kenny Road • Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614)486-3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus, Ohio 



November 26, 1975 



Dear Educator: 

We hope you will forgive us for the indirect way we contacted you regarding your willingness 
to complete the attached form related to use of military curriculum materials in your instructional 
program. We have had a very difficult time in identifying schoorsystems in which materials are In 
use and, by necessity, we had to identify a coordinator in each school who would assist us by dis- 
tributing forms to instructors like yourself. By making contact with you in this manner, we would 
hope to be communicating with you in a more pereonal way regarding any additional suggestions or 
questions you have about our project. 

If you have no experience with uiing military materials, plmm write **NA" on 
the front cover of the form and return tu us in the postpaid envelope provided, 
(Knowing that the form is not applicable to you for some reason will save us 
the expense of follow»up long distance calls to your school .) 

Your cooperation is requested in completing the attached form. The information you furnish 
will assist us in developing a centralized system to identify, acquire, and disseminate military^ 
developed curriculum materials. Of course, your participation is entirely voluntary. 

Several research reports have clearly shown that a number of curriculum materials developed 
for military use are also of potential use to civilian vocational education programs. Curriculum ma- 
terials from several military branches have already undergone testing and revision for adaptation to 
civilian vocational education programs. Yet, there is no centralized operating system to identify, ac» 
quire, and di.sseminato these materials to civilian ^hools. 

Data obtained from this form will be tabulated and analyzed to determine the consensus with 
regard to selection criteria and practical problems tncountere in obtaining and using military cur- 
riculum materials. The analysis will be descriptive and aggregate in nature. No individually identifi- 
able data will be reported. 

May we take this opportunity to thank you for your cooperation. If you have any questions, 
please feel free to call Mrs. EarnesHne Dozier of my staff at 614-486-3655. Please call collect. If 
your schedule permits, please return the completed form to us by Friday, December 12. ~ 



Sincerely, 



Wesley E. Budke 
Project Director 



WEB/kk Q 
Enclosures 
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'APPENDIX C 
FOLLOW-UP LETTER TO COORDINATORS 



THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Ohio State University * 1960 Kenny Road • Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614) 486-3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus Ohio 




Pccrn^her 1^, 1975 



! '* I' Ktlni;a tor : 

Wu Willi t [u { .i\r 'i:. I ? y to chcL^k w i t it yon on the 

stiitus of vhv ^wrvo) ni' miliiurv * rr i rti linn ma t c r i n 1 s ' u?e in 
vkinr .cnnnl. II v^u or nrliur |hm - ':!p?,^ i in S'nur sciiool have 
liiHsidy coinpicai.'tl aim] r^vUiriied tin jnus t i oniiti i re { s ) wo sent a 
i\w days ago, ploaiu^ pardon this f ■ i ndur . 

If qnos t i onrKi i ru'i have uv^ lu-Mi ciiiiij) i clod , wo a^^k for your 
holp 111 }',v\l\:\)\ I lu ill hack tt^ u^uh?^ tjiu^ hj-H^as hoi iday 

r^tH:os_^, PU/:\^,o "pasi^^tho word" to nthcrs i ri your school if wo 
'■r]]t viMi \v\ovt than n\]u form. 



Thnnks for ycnir holp! 
p roduc t i vu Now Yea r ! 



happy Moliday Soason and a 



S i iioc ro 1 >' , 



Wopluy li. Budke 
i-ro j Oct D i 7'cctor 



Wl. 



an 
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APPENDIX D 



Participants in Situ Visits 
for Survey Report Casn Studies 



Dr. Wi]]iam R. Deutsch, Specialist 
in Instruction TechnoJogy and 
Rosea rch 

Compton Adu] t SchooJ 

Com|jton/ CaLiforni^i 

M r , ki ch a r d _ ^ J , - ; FerrcCi Assistant 

Prof ossor 
San Diecjo UnivGrsity 
San Dioqo^ California 

Brothor Vincent Neil, Chairman 
Aviation DDpartnient 
Lewis Uruversity 
Lock|5ort, IJJinois 

Mr, Hunry Horowitz, Assistant 

I^rqfossor 
Dutchess Community Co J lege 
PouyhkuGpsiG / New York 



Mr, Walter Ulrich, State Director of 

Voca tiona] Education 
Dr. David GaiJey, State EPDA Coordinator 

for Vocational Education 
State Board of Vocational Education 
136 E. South TGmple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr ^ Joseph J* Baker, Instructor 
Utah Technical College 
4500 S, RGdwqod Road 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. Roger D* King, Instructor 
Jordon High School 
Sandy, Utah 

Mr. Bruce Palmer, Instructor 
Randolph Vocational Canter 
Randolph, Vermont 



Mr, Igowis Bachtel , Director 
Mr . Mi ] ton r^oeding. Supervisor 
Mr. John Mathews, Instructor 
Mr. Robert E. Jones, Instructor 
Cuyahoga Valley Junior 

Voca tonal School 
8001 Brecksville Road 
Brocks vi ] Jo, Ohio 



Mr. Mel DeSwarte, Electronics Instructor 
Mr. Marvin Schroder^ Curriculuin 

Specialist 
Lakeshore Technical Institute 
C] eveJand^ Wisconsin 



Mr . No rbe r t Wo th inq ton , Di rec tor 

o f i: y f ■ n i n g J) i v .i s i o n 
Tg rVii 'Vi ■ u h 1 1 i u a 1 Co .1 1 oge 
PrGrnc>/iL, Ohio 

Mr. VirqiJ Hoi J is. Instructor 
North CGntral Tochnical College 
Cal ion, Ohio 

Mr . Ca r 1 u J . Kh u n J e , Jr. ins t ru c t or 
Mr. V J . D . Sm i th ^ E n s true to r 
Tuxas Htalo TochnicaJ Institute 
LJfimt»H Connally Campus 
Wac^Q, TGKaB 
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APPENDIK D 



Case Studies of Selected Sites 



Comp ton / Ca J i f o m ia 

dun Laa t 

Dr. WilJiam R. Deutsch, Specialist in Instructional Technology and 
Resoarch^ Compton Adult School ^ Compton, California. 

Da hi>a I Dq a m*i p ti a n 

The Compton Adui t SchooJ is a part of the Compton Unified School 
Di strict. Tho school is made up of five centers: (1) the Edward G. Chester 
AduJt Center, (2) Compton Adui t Center, (3) Compton Senior High Schoo] , 
(4) Thomas Jefferson Elementary Schooi , and (5) the basic education program. 
Theso five centers onro] ] approximately 5400 aduJ t students in courses, such 
as basic education , classes for handicapped, drama, food preparation, G,E,Dp 
pr^4Jaration, mul ti--c]orica]/secretaria] science^ nurses* assistant, civic 
education, homemaking, mUsic, business ^ and academic courses. The greatest 
purcontagG of the students enroJJed in the program are working toward a high 
school dipJoma or attempting to develop skilJs which might make them employ- 
abJe in areas such as the food service industry or nursing. As a rule, the 
courses are not vocationa] in nature, but only attempt to provide some basic 
kinds of information. Tuition is free for non-high school graduates and 
high schooJ graduates need onJy pay a very small fee for an activity card 
and library privilege. The Compton Adult School also has a placement program 
which operates in conjunction with the educationaJ program of the school. 

Muid and UiW fv/ MaLariaL * 

The ComjPton AduJ t SchooJ has acquired Army and Navy technical training 
maiurial roJatod to olectricity, engine repair^ and fire fighting. Th^ese.. . 
art! [>ri nled mrateriaJs and current] y onJy some programmed instruction in 

J i .'(M.r i c.i Ly is buiny used. The instructionaj material has not been modified, 
bui rnmply duplicutod and bound in the form in which it was received* There 
in oLhcr u ice trie Lty ma to rial avaiJabJe but it is only used for reference, 
ovurtil J, uuQ of miJitary matoriaj is minimaj . 

Dr. DoulHch espnclaJJy J iked the miJitary programmed instructionaj 
matA'Cla] LsQcauso it is we^l J testGd and he has confidence in its design* 
Thc?y would be wilJing to roviGW any printed or audiovisual materials developed 
by tho mi ] itary . 
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Thu major Jimitatlon to the usa ol! miJitary training materiajs within 
thu Curnf^ton Ad.uJ t Schoo] is that it is too advancud for thn aduJ ts who have 
very poor reading skiJls, In addition, tho teachcDrs do not have sufficient 
time to modify the materia] so that they appjy spGcifica]]y to their course 
of instruction. 



iji'fun'u/ Cnmmcnta and ^Jun(fa3tio>w 

J. AddttionaJ programmed instructiona] material is needed in al3 voca- 
r. iona 1 arcias . 

Tf a systom is dosigncd to provide military materiais to civilian 
KchooJs, perhaps they couJd bo provided on a Joan basis or for a 
smaJJ handJing fee so that schools couJd preview th^ materiai'and 
then dupJicate it themsejves. 

1, T'herc is a dofinita need to pubJish the avaiJabiJity or sources 
from which the miJitary training materiajs are avail ab]e. 

4. Materials must be modified for the teachers because they wiJJ not 
take tlie time to modify their own. If this is not done for them, 
the materia] wiJ J generaliy stay on the sheJf as has been the experi- 
ence at the Compton Adult SchooJ , 



San Diego ^ California 



Mr, Richard J, Furroe, Assistant Professor of Electronics, Industria] 
Sludi.';i O^'partimorU , San Diego State University, San Diego, CaJifornia, 



:''in nit;r|cj !a:,itc UniverBity is one of nineteen in the Cajifornia statn 
univt^rsi^y and colJoqe system. The current enrol Jment is 3], 000 students 
(u<^r:<'Pf"d Itf.m \ha Lop third of CaJifornia*s high achoo] graduates). The 
elfu-tronicn courseK are taught in the IndustriaJ TechnoJogy Department of 
ihu CoJJogo of rrofossionaJ Studies at San Diego State University. 

rffitin ./ihi iinf of Miitijrdalu 

Mr. Forroe uses severa] films on eJectronics which he borrows from the 
U.-S. Navy fLim J ibrary In downtown San Diego, He aJso has some miJitary 
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oioctronics uquipment which has been purchasGd from surplus stores or acquired 
throuqh other kindn of arrangemGnts . ilo has a few manuals which he uses for 
rofurcnco, but thoy ara not used GKtonaiveJy, Those are materials that he ac- 
quired while in the Navy and used them primarily whiJ e developing his electron- 
ics program. Dr, Aaron Rasmussen is a metallurgy professor in the Industrial 
Studios Department, He uses an Addison-Wesley program text on "Basic 
Princip]es of Gating," "Basic of Risering," and "Basic Metallurgy" developed 
in conjunction with the American Poundryman*s Society Training and Research 
InHtitute, alJ of which are being used by the Navy. Overall, the military 
traLnliKj materia J s were not being used as a core or serving as a basis for 
tha instructionaJ program at San Diego State University, but used to supple- 
mo n t ox i s t: i ng ma te r ia ] s . 



As a positivo note, Mr. Ferree had the following comments: 

1, MiJitary instructionaJ materia] is generaJly wel] researched, develope 
and tested and most educators have confidence in its ability to 
develop a specific skilJ . . ■■ 

2, Because the materials are free, the price is right. 

3, The military n:aterials have been developed for instructional pur^ 
poses and therefore, are particuJarly appropriate for use in the 
civiJ ian classroom, whereas this may not be true for filins secured 
from agencies such as the teJephone company which use a good part 
of the film for publicity purposes. 



niateriaJs may have the foJjowing J imitations : 



Muc;h of thn moteriaj has boon designed for doveJoping skiJJs 
rr= Wi( nd to spnci.fic pieces of oquipnent which are pecuJiar only 
t.o { ho m i J i tary . 

The matariaJ is difficult to acquire, espociajjy the aduiovisual 
ma terici 1 s . 

Tho matGriaJ is not adoquatojy described so you do not know what 
Lhe materiaJ is or what i t is supposed to do until you have received 
copy, 



1. Sumu of Lho mjJitary i nHtruutional matGriaJs arc outdated. 

2. The fijms could bo put on videotape. 
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3. Suggest that we contact Dr, David Jelden, Department of Industrial 
ArtS/ University of Northern Colorado, Greeley^ Colorado, Ha has 
an electronics prograin built around a collection of military films, 

Lockport / Illinois 

Contaat 

Brother Vincent Neil^ Chairinan of the Aviation Departinent, Lewis 
University, Lockport^ Illinois* 

Sahool Desaription 

Lewis University is a four-year private university. The university 
offers a two-year program in Air Frame and Power Plant Mechanics and a four- 
year program in Aircraft Maintenance Management, Approximately 250 students 
enroll as majors in the university's aviation program each year* 

Kinds and Use of Materials 

Brother Neil is an instructor^ as well as chairman^ in the Aviation 
Department. He teaches a course entitled "Aviation Electricity II," With 
an enrollment of about 40 students per semester. Brother Neil uses progranuned 
instructional booklets (hydraulics, electricity, electronics) developed by 
the Air Force and Navyv'> These ,materi are acquired through (1) direct 
contacts and visits to Chanute Air Force Base# and (2) graduates of the 
department who enter the military or students who were former service persons. 
The booklets are used as supplements to the basic text and provide drill and 
exercise activities for the students. Students are required to complete and 
turn in written exercises in the booklet. Based on eKpected enrollment, the 
department reproduces the booklets and makes them available (at cost of 
reproduction) to students via the university's book store, ^ 

Str&ngthB 

Brother Neil was especially pleased with the quality of the materials 
used and indicated that students' reactions to the materials were also pQsi= 
tive. Very few modifications were nocessary and the terminology was appropri- 
ate for aviation students. Of course, he was satisfied with the free access 
to these materials, 

Limi ta tions 

The major limitation for Brother Neil in using military curriculum 
materials in the area of aviation is the difficulty in obtaining aircraft 
maintenance manuals, 
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Gerwral Cormmts 

J. Make master copies available on loan for photocopying at institutions 
expense . 

2, Work cooperatively with commercial publishers to make materials 
available at cost. 

3, Provide a listing of military maintenance manuals (by manual numbers) 
for aircraft schools. 

4. Make materia] s available in different formats for review prior to 
purchase ; rent^ or loan* 

5. Audiovisual s provided by the Aerospace Education Foundation were 
not of sufficient quality to justify the cost involved. 



Poughkeepsie ^ New York 

Contaat 

Mr. Henry Horowitz, Associate Professor^ Dutchess Community College^ 
Poughkeepsie ^ New York. 



Sahool Desariptian 

Dutchess Community College is a two-year associate degrees granting 
institution. It offers the associates of arts, science, and applied science 
degrees. A one year certificate program is also available. Approximately 
3300 full-time students are enrolled at the college. The majority of the 
students are high schoo] graduates, wi-^h about 10 percent veterans. 

Kindij and Uf^e of Matein^als 

Mr. Horowitz is an instructor in the Department of Engineering Science 
and Industriaj Technology. He presently uses a variety of printed and audio-- 
visual materials developed by the Army, Air Force, and Navy (teacher manuals, 
programs of instruction, slides, transparencies, films, and military film 
catalogs). The materials are used as the basic text, as reference, or as a 
suppiement to the teKt. Most often, however, Mr. Horowitz uses the materials 
acquired as references for developing his own lessons and courses. He depends 
heaviJy on established contacts at military installations as the major source 
to obtain needed materials. His years of eKperience in the Air Force and 
Army have added to his familiarity with the military structure ^and thus, have 
incrcjased his abiiity to request (and successfully obtain) specific materials 
from the armed servicris, Mr. Horowitz has also obtained materials from such 
/ 
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- PBTr AIM/ARM, NTIS, and the Superintendent of Documents. These 
sources as ERIC, AIM/akt^, wiJ.o, a- t ^ • a^4.f,,-,/ ^= the direct contact 

-T"^ ifa^I^^P^in^ " "."if ^:=rrLtLc^:rs-in usin.- 

^iUtarv "iteSli and h^ also anticipates using military materials xn a new 
m.Utary materials an _ ^^^^ , Maintenance (Maintenance Mechanrcs) 

course cntitiea ttuij.a±ny iiaiieiy- . ^ ^ i Q77 Mr HoroWitE 

drafting, manufacturing processing, metallurgy, o^^*^"?^'^^^ , "^^^ 
computer programming. When teaching the computer programming course , Mr. 
Srowitz used the entire naval method of computer programming. 

{'tmngths 

Mr. Horowitz had the following positive comments i 

1. The military materials are avail abJe free or on loan. 

2. Military materials can be adapted and used as a basic text when 
not available from other sources. 

3 There is very little difference between the way the military and 
commerical age_nc?ies present the subject matter . 

4. Materials are to-the^point and are geared to various grade and 
ability levels. 

5, Materials are updated. 
lAmL tationo 

0„» »lnor limitation pointed out by f ^ ™™f .ftt^""" 

modifications are too time consuming. 



n&yia pa I Commn t b 

1 Mr Horowitz has made some purchases of military materials personal 
oHpense! This may be due in part to his satisfaction with military 
mateirials previous 3 y used. 

2. one must understand military organization to be able- to select and 
obtain thr. test materials from any one service area. One must be 
E^Iuar wiS^each of the service branches and its counterparts. 

3 Make known to the user what is available and the ^^^^^f ^ion proce= 
duras required. Provide more information than is given on available 
materiaJs by commercial publishers. 




4. Use severa] channels to pubHcize the availability of military" 
materials for civilian use (e*g. , American Welding Society). 

5. Offer a course (in a recurring fashion) to teach potential users 
how to use the SYSTEM. 

6p hlJow teachers to make personal modifications in materials. 

Brecksville , Ohio 

Cuntaot 

Mr. Milton Loeding, Supervisor, Cuyahoga Valley Joint Vocational School, 
BrGcksvi3 3e^ Ohio* 

Gahao I De scrip Li an 

Cuyahoga Valley Joint Vocational School serves eleventh and twelfth 
graders from five high schools in the southeast Cleveland suburban area. 
Facilities and equipiient are new and rather extensive^ Over 14 vocational 
programs are offered, some of them serving adults as well as high school 
students* 

Ktyidn and Us& of Matar'UilQ 

Four educators were interviewed and all but the director have from 2^10 
years of eKperience using military materials. Six instructors are presently 
using Air Force ^ Navy^ and Army manuals in electricity # electronics^ and 
automotive mechanics. Materials were about equally represented from each of 
those three miMtary branches. The materials were a part of their personal 
colJoction while in the military and a few were requested from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Other sources mentioned were the National Audiovisual 
Center^ state or regionaJ curricula laboratory, state curriculum materials, 
laboratiory, and the state department of education supervisors. The instructors 
use excerpts from the materials for hand-outs and work exercises. Trans= 
parencies are deveJoped from some of the illustrations in the manuals. Minor 
modifications, such as deletion of military jargon or pictures # are necessary 
in some situations* Occasionally ^ military fij.ms are obtained directly from 
the miJitary on loan to support the manuals. 

n Lranif thn 

Persons interviewed were positive toward miJitary curricu2um materia] s* 
UFie in civil ian vocationaJ programs. Specific strengths mentioned were j 
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J. Military materials are technically accurate and up-to-date* 



2. The materials are an sKceJlent source of illustration for producing 
audiovisuals in the local school. 

lA.mi tations 

Even though the educators interviewed had backgrQunds in the Air Force, 
Anny, or Navy^ they nonetheless indicated some problems in obtaining military 
materials- Ainong those mentioned were ^ 

J. Time delay in receiving materials. 

2. Not knowing what is new or available, 

3. Unclear instructions for ordering. 

4. Too much paperworks 

5. Very limited access, 

A few probJems have arisen in using military materials* Some materials 
arc specifically designed for study with military equipment. They must also 
be blonded into existing curriculum^ and must be matched with the background 
and reading ability of students, 

(hi >uj ra I Comme n ts 

1 . Make audiovisual materials available to cover the basic information 
and theoretical knowledge. 

2. Keep the reader in mind by providing more high^-quality illustrations 
in the materials. 

3. liave military recruiters bring out specific mockups or models 
pertaining to the lesson at hand. This would give the lesson an 
added dimension while students get exposure to military personnel, 

4^ The quality of the materials must allow duplication at the local 
school , 



Fremont, Ohio 

Crjntaat 

Norbort A. Wethington, Director of Evening Division^ Terra Technicai 
ColJego, Fremont^ Ohio. 

Bl 
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Terra TechnicaJ CoJJoge is a pub.Jic, cooducational, two-year associate 
dcyree granting institution. The college offers over twenty degree programs 

(with a] ] but one being offered evenings) in Applied Business or Applied 
Science. In addition, adult courses and seminars are specialiEed courses 
designed to meet the needs of business and industry are offered at the co] lege 
The institution's enrol Ijnent is approximately 1300 students. The average age 
of students attending the col lege is 26 years old. This may seem uncommon 
at most schooJs; however, at Terra Technical College most of the enrollment 
consists of students who graduated frpm high school three to five years ago 

(some veterans) and are returning to school for further educat:inn. 

Kinch and Ubq of Materials 

Mr. Wethington uses a number of Navy films and one Navy manual acquired 
from the American Medical Association Library. Army manuals are also being 
used. In addition, Mr. Wethington has requested and obtained Air Force films 
from the Air Force film library at Norton Air Force Base. Materials are a] so 
ixjing used which were obtained through the National Technical Information 
LicrvicG (NTIS) , the Superintendent of Documents, and the Civil Air Patrol. 
Th^i materials are being used in Childhood Development and Law Enforcement 
prnqrams. Most of the materials are used on a free loan basis; there are 
occasions, however, when a renta] fee is charged. The materials are released 
for a period of one week or more, when requested. Materials obtained from 
NTTS and the Superintendent of Documents, along with all other permanent 
loan materiajs, are housed in the college library for use by faculty and 
students . 

Mr, Wethington has used fiJms on emergency childbirth, safety, and law 
en for cement. Soma of the printed materials address first aid, highway 
safety, and transportation of the sick and wounded. A3 though he used films 
more often than the printed materials, all of the military-developed materials 
are used in a suppJemcntal way with the basic text. No students have voiced 
dis sat isfact ion with the materia] s, 

1. Materiajs are free or avaiJabie at a small rental fee. 

2. Materiajs adequateJy suppJ.oment the text and subject matter taught. 

3. Very few modifications are needed in the fiJms used (cJothing may 
bo updated but a minor concern) . 

4. Materials serve as basic text untiJ other materials are identified, 

5. MaturiaJs serve as reference in course or program development. 
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K It is vury difficuJt to acquire materials from the military unless 
specific inf oiiTiat ion is qivon. 

2. Accurate sources of information are not known to staff, 

3. There is no central location or source from which to request 
materials . 



1. Make materials for review available in forms other than microfiche. 

2. E^rovide master copies of materials for reproduction by institutions, 

3. Development of a catalog would be one of the most beneficial 
efforts of this project , 

Gallon r Ohio 



Con Uiat 

Mr. Virgil Hol.lis, instructor of Emergency Medical Care ^ North Central 
Technical College^ Gal ion ^ Ohio. 

Sa ha a t Da Boript ion 

North Central Technical College is an associate degree granting institu-- 
tion and offers a nimiber of day and evening courses. The college enrolls about 
27uO students. High school graduates make up the larger portions of day stu- 
dents and fully employed workers make up the majority in evening classes. The 
course on emergency medical care is taught in the Department of Law Enforce-^ 
me n t: . 



K^i.)uln and Une of Mateinalu 

Mr. Hollis used a number of mill tary--deve loped audio and visual materials 
in the course "Emergency Care and SGrvice #932." He has obtained slides and 
fiJms through agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, Civilian Defense, 
contacts with Air Force and Navy offices, State Department of Transportation, 
and State Department of Health's satellite station in Mansfield, Ohio. The 
materials used in his course are supplemental to the basic text. Although 
the materials provide basic information, a number of them have not been 
updated to include techniques, equipment, practices, and materials in this 
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area. The materials do, however, prosent a vivid and realistic picture of 
occurrences in the roaJ worJd. Students in Mr. HolUs* class have not 
voiced any dissatisfaction with the materials. 



Positive comments by Mr, Ho]]iH were that the materiaJs are very specific 
and tQ-tlie-"point , and they reJate the subject matter and examples in a fashion 
appropriate for civiJian use. 



IJ mi Lilt ion , . 

The major limitation in using miJitary materiais, as eKpressed by Mr. 
Ho 3 J is, is the outdatednoss of some of the materiaJs avaiJable in his area. 

(jeriem I Comma n ts 

1. Supp] y a film catalog and slide syllabus, giving availability 
inforniation . 

2. Send a letter to each department on materiaJs available in that 

area; invite a consultant in and increase faculty awareness and inter= 
est in miJitary materials. 

3. Update (from about 1969 on) texts and other materials in the area 
of paraine tries . 

4. Provide free matoriajs or materials at cost. 

5. EstabjiFJh satellite stations or a centra] distribution center. 



Waco, Texas 



^'.V.^^^ La at 

Mr. Carl J. KuhnJe, Jr. and j. D. Smith, Texas State Technical Institute, 
Jamas ConnaJJy Campus, Waco, Texas, 



,7cf/i (JO I fj ar i p t i o n 

Texas State TechnicaJ Institute is an independent state institute with 
four campuses: the Rio Grande Campus in HarJingen, the Roli.ing Plains Campi 
in Swcietwater, the Mid-Continent in Amarillo, and the James ConnaJly campus 
in Waco. ^er 60 program of study are offered at the Texas State Technical 
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InatitutG rarKjing in lonyth from a faw months to two years. Credits Garned 
tit tho Instituto aro transforablG to tiha growing numbor of universitiQS across 
t.hu state. Crodits can ba app] iod toward BacheJor*;:4 and higlior doqruGs, The 
students have tho option of compJebinq thoir associatQ degree work anc beginning 
work toward a Bachelor' s dcujreje from Southwest Texas State University and 
spt^cial cooptjrativo training proqrainB. The Institute offers both associate 
dnqrc't.:^ profjrams and Bkil] dovolopment areas. Advanced study beyond the 
ai^Hociato decjrce jcjve] is also offered riK wo3J tis continuing education 
course B which are availabJe for tiiose who wish to upgrade their skills. 
InduBt ricii cooperativn training is avaiJable in most reguJar programs to a] iow 
student r.o earn the money to continue in schooi obtaining valuable work experi-- 
erice. Graduates are placed by each progr.im area, 

K! arid A''i;c cy' M(z Cti-i' idi 

Mr. Kuhnle and Mr* Smith are instructors in the air conditioning and 
refrigeration tcchnoJogy program. A two'-year associatod degree program and 
a one^year skill development program aro offered. There are seven full-^time 
staff members in the program area which enrolls approximately 125 students, 
76 percent of vrfiich arc in the one--year skill development program^ Mr. 
Kuhnle is presently using some military student workbooks received from the 
Community College of the Air Force on refrigeration and cooling. He has 
duplicated some seJf study sections on compressors ^ water pumps ^ and cooking 
towers from the student workbooks and is v ^ing them as student handouts and 
study guides, Tota] time of use probabiy is about six hours* Mr. Smith 
has recent Jy received some materia] s on refrigeration and cooling from 
Shuppard Air Force Base, Witchita Falls, Texas. These are primarily pians 
of instruction and Air Force correspondence courses and he is unsure of how he 
will use the material. Staff are being encouraged by the administration to 
incorporate as much self instructionaJ material in their programs as possible. 
At the timo, little or no military hardware was being used in the air cpndi^ 
tioninq and refrigeration technology prograjn. 

i. /**..' 1 hi' 

A positive comment made by both instructors concerning military materials 
in the a^oa of refrigeration and air conditioning is that the military probabiy 
has instructionaJ material which is not available from any other source. The 
I it oh ] f .'m 1 i OS i n i den t i f i ca t i on and a cqui s i ti on * 

The major ] imi ca t.i ons invrlved in using military matGriaJ as identified 
by Mr. Kuhnle and Mr. Smith are ^ 

3. The matoria] is not genera J izabJ c onoughi in othar words it is too 
specific to the military, 
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2. Students have difficulty relating to the materia] because it uses 
eKamples which are not commonJy found in the civiJian sector. 



3, Source of the matoria] is difficuJt to identify and onco it is 

identified there is no way to doturmine what kinds of materiaJ are 
actua j ly incJuded in the program. 

I'knvitKii Uonuncnta 

.1. Mr. Kuhnlo and Mr. Smith were not sure that the materials would be 
so attractive to educators if there is a cost involved. At the 
present time their attractiveness seems to bo that they are free. 

2, Mi]ltary materials are difficult to locate and the descriptions are 
inadequate to determine content and potential value. 

1, Much of tlio miJitary refrigeration and cooling material was developed 
by private commercial firms, therefore ^ there are some copyrighting 
impl Ications. =^ ^ 



Sal t Lake City, Utah 



Mr. Walter Ulrich, State Director of Vocational Education, and Dr. David 
QailOY , State EPDA Coordinator for Vocational Education, Utah Department 
of Kducation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 



The Division of Vocational Education in the Utah Department of Education 
providfjd the state leadership for initiating and conducting the Utah project 
with the Ad ro space Education Foundation. The Division of Vocational Education 
OS tab I ished a networ'k of participating schools to use Air Force materials. 
Dr, David Gailcy coordinated the flow of materials and communications among 

BCTiDol s . Mr, Wa] tor Ulrich represented the project to the State Board 
and supplied the needed administrative support* 

f'r>i:Uj a>if/ of MaL&Hnln 

Since the project was completed/ the Division of Vocational Education 
has utiJizod military cur*"',culum materials as a major input to developing 
three stato curriculum guides (electronics, hydraulics/ nursing) for teachers. 
An additionaj state guide in masonry is under preparation^ with content based 
heavily upon military materials. Dr. Gailey feels the use of military 
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curriculum matGriajs has increasod substanLiaJ j y due to their indimat appli- 
cation via the State Curriculum Guidos. Ho indicated that many of the teach- 
ors uf^ing the materials view them as « tatc-^dovQj opod rather than miJitary- 
devQlD[)ad, A] though the Air Force is acknowJadgGd in the? guides, toachors 
fcaJ that they are "Utah products" and accept them more readiJy with state 
iduntif ication. 

/ 

] , The cri terion-^rGferenced instructional base for Air Force materials 
is a good approach to improv Aq vocational instruction. 

2, Air Force materials are best utilized when they supplement existing 
cjurricula, rather than when they are used in tata. 

3, Air Force filmB were a major component among the materials used. 
The Air Force cjave Utah three original sets of films to support 
courses being tested and the Division of Vocationai Education had 

12 additional copies of each set of films reproduced, making 15 sets 
available for use in the state. 



Lfmh Lilt iu>iu 

Both Ulrich and Gailey agreed that one problem in obtaining materials 
is the delay due to military red tape. The use of military materials also 
may bo hindered by: 

1, Needed modifications in wording. 

2, Unavailability of equipment mentioned in military texts, 

3, Presentation of specific training goals that may be too narrow 
for civilian use. 

4, The highly structured nature of the material appears too regimented, 
providing no incentive for students to go through them. 



K List all military instructional unii.^i with descriptions of content, 

2. 3ince most military materials are geared to specific training (job) 
goals, combine these materials with civilian ma to rials. 



J. Edit military films for information not applicable to civilian use 
fifid chanqo lengthy |jauses awaiting student response. 



Salt Lake City, Utah 

Con tact 

Mr, Joseph Bakar, EJectr;onics Instructor, Utah Technical College/ 
Sa] t Lake City, Utah. 

uatioo I iMuariptian 

Utah Technical College at Salt Lake City is one of severaj state supported 
tochjiica] coJJeges. The relatively new campus is southwest of the city= with 
very modern and attractive facilities and an enrollment of over 2,000 students, 
LargG, specialized departments offer programs in mechanics/ construction, 
alJied medicine, and business. There are six instructors in electronics. 

Kindn and Use of Mat.erialB 

Mr. Bakef was one of the participants in the "Utah project" described 
previously. He has three years of experience using military materials 
developed for the Air Force/ Army/ and Navy. Air Force printed materials/ 
si ides / and films were obtained frOT Lowery Air Force Base. Additional mate^ 
rials have been requested through the Superintendent of Documents and the Utah 
Department of Education. Since the project was completed ^ use of the Air Force 
materials has declined. He felt the school did not make extensive use of the 
materials due to internal staff and organizational changes/ and accreditation. 
A major factor which contributed to the use of military materials in the 
project was that the materials were obtained through the Utah Department of 
Education and that the State Board had funds for reproduction of materials, 

fjirrHiithB 

Mr. Baker pointed out the fol lowing strengths of miJitary curriculum 
material si 

J. The materials are viewed as superior to traditional materials because 
military training objectives are narrower than educational objectives, 

2. Air Force training films "do a good job," but many instructors and 
students view some of them as "Mickey Mouse." 

3. Military materials are a good supplement to those already in use 
by teachers , 

1. The "military" term creates a barrier for many teachers and students* 
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2. Materia] s are often regimentGd, causing some teacher resistance. 
TQachers often view such "cookbookishness" as a threat to their 
professionalism . 

Gaym pa !■ Cunm entn 

.1. State-Jevel Gncouragement is necessary for tGachers to try and use 
military materia] s. 

2. Utah Technical CoJJege (UTC) at Provo has achieved more extensive 
impJomentation of Air Force materials, especiajjy training fiJms. 
Mr. Don James, electronics instructor at UTC/Pro% 3, is still activejy 
using these films, transferred to a videotape medium. 



sandy, Utah 

Con taa t 

Mr. Roger King, Electronics Instructor, Jordan High School, Sandy, Utah, 

>jah ou I Da d aription 

Jordan High School is a comprehensive high school of about 1,600 students 
in grades 9-12, The school is located on the far south side of Salt Lake 
City. Facilities and equipment were several years old but well maintained. 
The vocational prograiTis included trade and industrial, home economics, distribu- 
tive^ and business education* 

Kirids cmcl Use of Mat^pLala 

Mr. King used Air Force materials for over a year in the late 1960*s^ as 
part of the "Utah project." He used printed materials, slides, and films 
obtained through participation in the project to compare Air Force materials 
with traditional materials. He used these materials as a supplement to the 
text; up* to about 25 percent of the instruction involved the use of military 
materials. Sophomores comprised the student group for using the materials, 
and only the direct current (DC) part of the electronics course was used. 
For a time following the project, Mr. King used Air Force films without 
accompanying printed materials with the exception of student response sheets 
designed for the films. 

The major strength pointed out was that student response sheets (used 
wiLh Air Force fiJms) were excellent. These sheets are sindlar in format to 
programmed texts* 
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Mr. King felt thero were a number of limitations in using Air Force 
matDriaJs with high school students. When interviewed he indicated that he 
no lonqer used the materiaJs due to their limitations. Speci f icaj J y , he rm- 
ported thati. 

K GoneraJ]y the software necessary to support Air Force coiirses was 
not available to him. 

2, Films used were extremely slow, with long pauses that were boring 
to the students, 

3, Printed materials were too technical and too detailed to hold stu^ 
dent interest, 

4, No difference was found between the Air Force curriculum and the 
traditional curriculum among the test class of sophomores. He felt 
that the materials may be more appropriate among high school students 
in grades 11-^12, 

(lOicY'dl Comnentn 

1. Match equipment with the curriculum materials used. 

2. Materials should include more than 50 percent time for hands-^on 
involvement by students. 

3. Caution instructors to use materials as an aid to their courses 

and not necessarily make the curriculum materials the course itself, 

4. Reproduction of printed materials in the local school is expensive. 

Randol pii , Vermont 

Mr. Bruce Palmer, Radio Communications Instructor, Randolph Vocational 
Center, Randolph, Vermont. 

i^f/h^Hjl Da a apiption 

Randolph Vocational Center enrolls about 400 eleventh and twelfth grade 
sLudents each year. The center offers a two-year program in trade and in^ 
dus trial educati^ . office education, office graphics, distributive education / 
child care and seamstress (home economics education), health, and radio 
communications. The center services students from five district schools. 
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Mr, Palmar usos a number of print-ed materials in the radio communications 
program. Surplus military equipment is a J so used in his classes to provide 
hands-on Gxperion.ce for students. Tho class is composed of approximate J y ]4 
Hludents per hnjf duy . Mat nriaJs brincf uHc^d in t he proyram woro doveJopod 
by tho Air Force^ Navy, Army ^ and Coast Uuard. Because the materials were un^ . 
avaiiabJe in this area, Mr. Pajm.er uses military materia] s extensively as 
basic texts and as reforcMice materials for course devclopmGnt* EKcerpts are 
taken from the printed materials and photocopied for student use. Acquisition 
of materiaJs has been through direct contacts with military agencies, the 
CJovernmont Printing Office^ persona] contacts, and miJitary recruiting offices, 

i'lit'ioi-j th3 

Mr, Paimer felt that the military sex^vice areas had done a very effactive 
job in presenting information in his subject matter area. Because he has not 
been able to identify nooded materials from commercial sources, the avaij abili ty , 
quaJity, and adaptabiJity of certain miJitary materials have been a plus in 
his situation- 



Primary limitations involved in using military materials are the exten^ 
nive amount of time between requesting and receiving materials and the un^ 
availability of the classified materials thought to be useful in civilian 
educational programs , 



flf^yiaral Comnentts J 

K Materials match with .he ability level of students, 

2. Leave modifications of materials to individual teachers. 

3. Provido detailed descriptions of materials to better assist one in 
selecting appropriate materials. 

A -. D^'crease the amount of time for filling requests for materials. 

5. Minimize cost involved in making materials available, 

Cleveland, Wisconsin 



Contaat 

Mr. Mel DeSwarte, electronics instructor, and Mr. Marvin A. Schroder, 
curriculum specialist, Lakeshore Technical Institute, Cleveland, Wisconsin. 
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Lakoshorn Technical Institute is part of the Wisconsin system of voca- 
tlonal , technica] , and aduJt education. The Cleveland branch offers the 
associato dQgree , vocational diploma ^ and adult and continuing education 
"'procjramis. Courses are available in agricuJture, business administration, 
homo uconomics, genera] education ^ trade and industry (industrial and tech^ 
nical), graphic and applied arts, and health occupations. Programs offered 
runqe from 36 to 40 hours and students are enrolled from al] over the state. 

Klhu^ and Uae of MaLeHaLn 

Mr. Schroder stated that one of his resxDonsibi] ities as curriculum 
:5peciajist is to make staff members aware of any curriculum materia] s avail-- 
ab]o in their area. The staff members decide if further follow-^up is necessary. 
The "EJectronics Principles" course, developed by Aerospace Education 
Foundation, was acquired and reviewod in this manner, Mr. DeSwarte is 
presently using portions of the package (Blocks I-IV and V) in his electronics 
course. The materials are reproduced in the institute's printing and duplicat- 
ing facilities. Students review the videotapes to gain information for com- 
pletion of TVI Guide exercises and to strengthen their understanding of in- 
formation in the texts. Mr. DeSwarte found slide presentations not to be very 
€jffGctive. He attributed this to the absence of motion or action An this 
typo of media. He expjrcssed overa] 1 satisfaction with the materials^ although 
"many videotapes had to be sent back because of poor quality in reproduction." 

^JtY*^rU] thn 

Mr. DeSwarte was confident that audiovisual means of teaching are very 
Qlffuctive, and to have military materials available in these formats (in 
addition to printed matter) is definitely an asset. He was also pleased to 
have materiais available for review before purchasing and a quality applicable 
for reduction. 



Mr, DoSwarto has had experience using materials developed by Aerospace 
Education and perceived no limitations in the use of the materials. He did, 
however, feel that cost may cause cDnccrn by some institutions wishing to 
use military materials. The absence of adequate descriptions of materials 
availataic may also Hmit their use. 

1. Frovide proviow kits or samples of the materials available (upon 
request) . 
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2* focus on makinq those materia] s avai]ab]e that are (especially 

audiovisua] s) nuodod to teach the course and not so much on supple 
mo n to. J ma to r i a ] s - 

3* Providti adequatG descriptions of materials, their purposa, formats 

4. Make materials available for duplication by providing master copie 
upon r'Gquest . 

5. Schools can work cooperatively by sharing materials acquired, 

6. Study AorospacQ^s dissemination system and make lir^ages where 
appropriate * 

7. Use Curriculum Coordination Centers where appropriate to make 
military-developed materials avai labia , 
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APPENDIX E 



Curriculum Priority Areas in Which Curriculum 
Materials Are Needed for Job Specialties 

Curriculum Priority Areas with Job Specialties in 
Which Curriculum Materials Are Presently Needed 
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appf:ndix e 

CURHiCULUM PRIORTTY AREAS IN WHICH MATERIALS 
ARl': NEEDED FOR JOB SPECTALTIES 









Number of Times 

Reported 


Priority 


E] oc tronicK Occupations 


133 


1 


Una.] th Occupations 


67 


2 


Mt'ta j workincj 


66 


3 


Au tomo t ivG Service 


42 


4 


Av la tion 


41 


5 


Construction and Maintenance Trader 


38 


6 


Industrial Arts 


33 


7 


Ousine^ss and Off ice Occupations 


28 


8 


Air Conditioning 


26 


9 


K] ectricaJ Occupa tions 


20 


30 


Instrument Maintenance and Repair 


14 


11 


Aqricul ture " 


11 


12 


Law F^nforcement and Corrections 


10 


13 


r.nc.'rqy and Environmenta J Conservation 


10 


14 


UiofauJ Mccnanics 


9 


]5 


Woodworkinq • 


8 


16 


Business Machine Repair 


7 


17 


Graphic Arts 


6 


16 


Food Service- 


6 


19 


Appl ianco Rop^air 


5 


20 


Distributive Education 


4 


21 



*HGe Appendix E for a list of specific, occupations included in each area 
above , 
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APPICNDIX t: 



CURRICULUM PRIORITY AREAS WITH JOB SPECIALTIES IN WHICH 
CURRICULUM MATERIALB ARE PRESENTLY NEEDED 

Prioritiy #L E]ectronics Occupations 




1303 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1715 
1720 



Niunber of Tim 
Reported 



lAser Technology 
Industrial Electronics 
Radio /Television 
Communications Technolo^ 
Basic Electronics 
Medical Electronic Technician 
Integrated Circuit Technology 
Telet5rpe Operator 
Digital Technician 
Telephone Technology 
Data Communications 
Microwave Transmission /Technology 
.Broadcasting Station Engineer 
Computer-Assisted Inventory Control 
Computer Hardware Specialty 
Marine Electronics Technician 
Computer Repairman 
Electrical-Electronic Trouble Shooting 
Pneiimatic & Electronic Controls 
Laser-Electronic Optic Repairman 
Electronics Technician 
Electronics Repairman 
Radar 



Total 



2 
8 
2h 
13 
25 
11 
10 
2 
11 
1 
1 

5 
1 

a 
1 
1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1"^ 

3 



133 
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iorJty il2 ^^llealth Occupations 









U n E Code 


3pGCif*io CupriculuT/i Area 


Number of Times 
Reported 


0701 


Dental Laboratory Technology 


9 








0701 


Dental Assisting 


5 


0701 


npntal 


1 


070P 


MsHifipl Tifl-^nrat nT*v Tpfhnnlofin/ 


12 






7 


070^ 




1 




OnFT^A-ti no" Rnnm PJuT*^i -- 


1 


070^ 


Emergency Msdic&l Services (laynian) 


1 


070^ 


Pyslcal Therapy 


2 


n7oU 


Of^niitiat infifl 1 THeT*s.i3v 


1 


070^^ 


Re hab i litat i on Therapy 


1 


0705 


X— rav Technolofinf 


1 


0705 


Nucloar Medicine 


1 


070^ 


Mpdi ral Electroni GS 


1 


0706 


Optonietri c As s 1 stant 


1 


0707 


Sani tation 


1 


070^: 


Mental Health Technology 


1 


070R 


Psyc hromst ri c s 


1 


n70Q 


Medical Assistant 


1 


070Q 


Fhner^enrv Childhirth 


1 


070Q 


FjHi^r^encv Msdlcal Services 








a 




Mpdi fftl Rpf "k'^ptarv 


1 


070Q 


Orthopedl c 


1 


0799 


Musical Therapy 


1 


0799 


Bio-Medical 


1 


0799 


Advanced Life Support Teehniques 


1 


0799 


Anaton^ & Physiology of Traiima 




: 


Vidtims 


1 


0801 


Self Image Psychology 


1 


0901 


Nutrition 


k 


0902 


Child Care 8c Guidance 


2 






Total 67 
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Pr i or 1 ty 3 



N'etalvmrking 



U.G.O.E. 


Specific CurriculiL'n Area 


Nwibar of Times 






Roportocl 




w e Xu 1 CA u ^ 1 ng 


30 




oneg u i^e Lax 


10 


i no Q 




3 


1 QP'^ 


Boilers & Accessories 


3 


^y -^ J 


Faces imile Operator 


1 




Surface Grinder Operator 


1 




Casting 


1 


1923 


Lathe Operator 


1^ 


19S3 


Machine Operator 


6 






X 


19S3 


Brazing 


1 


1923 


Trouble Shooting (small tonnage 






equi pment ) 


1 


1923 


Forging 


1 


1923 


Metal Mtterninaking 


1 


1923 


Machine Shop 


2 






Total 66 



Priority ^ AutoTiintivp ^Rvvnn^R 



Specific Curriculum Area 



1703 


MechanicB 


1703 


Automotive Electrical Systeins 


1703 


Body and Fender 


1703 


Automotive Repairman 


1703 


Fuel Injection Repair/Re'build 


1703 


Auto fttinting 


1703 ' 


Kydraulics 


1703 


Turbo and Blower Rebuild 



Nrniber of Times 
Reported 



28 
1 
1 
5 

2 
1 
2 
2 



Total 



98 



k2 
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Prj f ' ^" ij . 9 Aviation 





Dpeci Ci c CMrriculiun. Ar^a 


Niiinber of Times 


... 


. _ 


Reported 


130U 


AeronaijrticG 






A 1 rc raf t Mai nt enanc e 


5 


I70U 


Airfrajne Power Plant Technician 


1 


170U 


Aircraft Mechanic 


7 


llOh 


Plastic Rapairman 


1 


170i+ 


Aircraft Inspection 


1 


170^+ 


Airplane Pilot 


1 


170^1 


Aircraft ^^draulics 


2 


1704 


Aviation Management 


1 


J.70U 


Aircraft Sales 


1 


170U 


Avionics Technolo^ 


7 


170U 


Aircraft Structures Technician 


3 


L70)i 


Aircraft Utility & Warning Systems 


2 


170^4 


Airport Design 


1 


170k 


Ai i*f*T*aft Rpf*T_'Drnf*fttT T^lnffities 


1 




Aircraft Electrical Systems 


1 


I70li 


Aviation Electronics Technician 


2 
2 


170ij. 


Aircraft Law 


170U 


Airline Economics I98O-I99O 


1 


1 

1 




Total hi 



Tviorltv Construction h Maintenance Trades 





Specific Curriciiliim Area 


NionToer of Tiraea 
Reported 


1710 


HighTOy Engineering Aide 


2 


1710 


Carpentry 


X7 


1710 


Heavy Duty MechMics (Construction) 


1 


1710 


Roofing 


1 


1710 


Pliimbing and Pipefitting 


6 


1710 


Masonry 


5 


1710 


Drywall 


1 


1710 


IXict Construction & Installation 


2 


.1710 


Plastering 


2 


1710 


ffeavy Equipment (Construction) 


1 


1717 


Job Bidding 


1 






rotal 39 
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Priority // 7 ^-Industrial Arts 





Specific Curriculiim Area 


Number of TtmeB 




Reported 


100? 




1 


1003 


Drafting 


12 


1003 


S\irveylng 


7 


1003 


Shop Drawing 


1 


1003 


Tool Design 


1 


1007 


Graphic Arts 


1 


1012 


Nwierical Control 


a 


1016 


Transportation 


k 


1927 


Plastics 


2 


19^7 


plastic Molds 






» 


Total 33 



8 = Business and Office Occupations 



0317 


• Computer 


1 


0317 


1 Computer Programming 


2 


0317 


) Computer TeehnoloCT 


6 


0317 


Computer Brake System 


1 


0317 


j Computer Software Speciality 


1 


ii<oi 


1 Accounting 


1 


lUoi 


' Machine Operators 


1 


lUoi 


: Bookkeaping 


1- 


lUOS 


' Computer Operator 


1 


11*02 


Key Punch Operator 


1 


XU03 


General Office Clerk 


1 


1^*03 


Pile Clerk 


1 


1^05 


Quality Control 


3 


1U06 


Tests Equipment Technicians 


3 


1U07 i 


Senretarial Science 


3 


ikOJ j 


Short hsmd 


1 



Total 28 
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Priority // 9-- Air Conditioning 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculi^ Area 


Number of Times 






Reported 


1701 


Heating 


5 


1701 




u 
*+ 


1730 


Refrigeration 


5 




Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 






Systems 


8 




Cooling 


2 


1730 


Ventilating 


2 






Total 26 



PriDrity #io--Electrical Occupationi 







U.S.O.E. 


Specific C\irriciilum Area 


/ Number of Timei 






Reported 


I7IU 

171k 

nik 
171k 
nik 
171k 


Pwer Linemn 
Electrician 

Electrical Power Technology 
Electrical Trouble Shooting 
Telephone Installation . 
Motor Repairmn 


1 

15 
1 
1 

1- 

1 

Total '-'O 



^lorit y ^1^^ Instrument Maintenance and Repair 



U.,S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


Number of Timei; 
Keported 


17?1 
1721 
1721 
1721 
1721 
1721 
1721 


Instrmient Repair 
VJatch & Clocb Repair 
Plant Maintenance 
Hydraulic Repair 
Injector Pjmp Repair 
Industrial Equipment Repair 
Equipment Maintenance 


6 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Total 2.14. 
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Pr 1 or ity /^l^*^ - Agrl eultm'e 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculijm Area 


Nimber of Times 






Reported 


0101 


Anin^l Health Technology 


J- 


0101 


Agrieulttire (business & OToduction^ 


1 

JL 


0103 


Farmer 


1 

X 


0105 


Horticulture 




0106 


Forest Jtonager 


X 


0106 


Wildlife Technician 


1 


0106 


Lianber /Forest 


1 


0106 


Veterinarian Assistant ■. 


1 


0107 


Sawmill Occupations | Slope Chaining 


1 


0107 


Log Buyer 


1 


0107 


Chainsaw Operator 


1 






Total 






11 



Prlorjty 13^^ Taw Enforcement & Corrections 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculian Area 


I'fuinbcp of Times 






Rupoi'ted 


1728 


Safety & Health Management Officer 


1 


1728 


Seciirity 


3 


1728 


Correetions Officer 


1 


1728 


Safety 


3 


1728 


Law Enforcement Officer 


1 


1728 


Accident Investigation 


1 






Total 10 



Priority #lt^^^ Fnergv ft Env irnnit^pr?t.P. 1 Conservation 



U.S.O.E. 


Specif ie Curriculim Area 


MuBiber of Tines 
Reported 


l6oi 
1601 
1601 
1601 
l6oi 
l6oi 
1602 


Ener^ Conservation 

Pollution Control 

EleGtromechanical Technolo^ 

Eraisslon Control 

Solar Energy Technology 

Heat (loss & gain) 

Soil Conservation 


1 
1 
k 
1 

i 
1 
1 
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Total 10 
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ERIC 



Fylority #15^-^ Diesel Mechanics 



U.S.O.E. 


Specifia Currioulum Area 


Nwober of Times 
Reported 


1712 
]7l?^ 
1712 
1.712 
1713 
171? 


Diesel Mechanic 
f4arine Diesel " 
Diesel Fuel Systems 
Diesel Engine 

Diesel Tuiie«up Troubleshooting 
Diesel & Automotive Electrical Systeni 


2 
1 

?. 
I 

d 

s 1 
Total 9 



Priority r ifr-- Wooi^orkins 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


Number of Times 
Reported 


1736 
1736 
1736 


Milwork and Cabinet Making 
Milling Machine Operator 
Vertical/Horizontal Milling 


3 
3 

2 

Total B 


ft-iority #17-- Busine 


ss Machine Repair 








U.S. 0,2. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


; Number of Times 
Reported 


1706 
1706 
1706 


Business Machine Repair 
Office F^achine Repair 
Fluid Power Service 


k 

1 

a 

Total 7 • 
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Friorlty /^le-*- Graphic Arts 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


; Niunbei' of Times 
Reported 


1719 


Lithographic Pressman 


■ 1 


1719 


Graphic Arts 


1 


1719 


Photography 


2 


1719 


Audiovisijal Technology 


1 


1719 


Printing 


X 






Total 6 



^lorlty #19-^ ^QQd Service 







U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


Ninnber of Times 
Reported 


1729 
17S9 
1729 
1729 


Food Preparation 
Food Services 
Baking 
Cooking 


3 
1 
1 
1 

Total 6 



Priority .tfpQ-^ Appliance Repair 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific 


Curriculum Area 


Number of Times 
Reported 




Appliance Repa 


Ir 


2 


1702 


Sewing-Machine 


Operator 


1 


1702 


ServiceiMtn 


1 


1702 


Electric Motor 


Repair 


1 








Total 3 



Priority Distributive Education 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


Nimber of Times 
Reported 


OkOO 

OkOO 

o4oo 


Aviation Insurance Underwriter 
Growth Factors - Aviation Market 
Warehousing 


1 

2 
1 

Total 1^ 


R-iority — Mis 


cellaneoiis 






U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculiim Area 


Niimber of Times 
Reported 


1105 
llU 
1303 
1303 
1303 
1711 
1799 
1799 


Metric Systems 

General Mathematics 

Hiysics & Chemistry 

Materials Sclenee 

Thermodynami c s 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Mining 

Ski Slope Equipment 


1 

5 
2 

1 
1 

1' 

3 
2 

Total lb 
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APPENDIX F 



Curriculum Priority Areas in Which Curriculum 
Materia] s Are Needed for Job Specialties in 
the Next 3--5 years 

Curriculum Priority Areas with Job Specialties in Which 
Curriculum Materials will be Needed in the Next 5-10 Years 
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AF-'PENDIX F 



CJurrLcuIuin Priority hruan in Which Curriculum Materials Are 
Noc^dod for Job SpaciaJties in the Next 3-5 Years 









Curriculum Area* 


Number of Times 
Rei:50rted 


Priority 


K J f > c t r on i c s 0 c c up a t i on s 


69 


1 


Energy and Environmental Conservation 


54 


2 


i lu a 1 t h oc c up a t i on s 


29 


3 


Buainoss and Offico Occupations 


13 


4 . 

i 'J 


Industrial Arts 


9 


5"' 


Automotive Sorvicos 


8 


6 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


4 


7 


Me tal working 


4 


3 


Avi a t ion 


3 


9 


CorihU rue tion and Maintenance 


3 


10 


I:; 1 ec t r 1 ca J Occupa t i ons 


3 


3 1 


Agricul ture 


2 


12 


Business Machine Repair 


2 


13 


Appliance Repair 


1 


14 


D i Q se J M 0 c h a n i c 


] 


15 


Distributive Education 


] 


16 



*BGe Appendix f for a list of specific occupations included in each area 
above . 
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ApPETroTK F 



ClJRHin.lLUr.l FRIOKTTY AREAB V/ITO JOB BF^CJ AJ.TIES TN VHIICH 

rtmnicinir r'ATERiALS wirj. be rreEDED in Tim mcT 5-10 years 



P^iornty ^^1 Electronics Occupatlorie 




1 303 




1303 


Tiaser Technology 


1715 


Air frame Radar 


1715 


Microv/ave Communication 


1715 


Solid State Troubleshooting 


1715 


Digital Technician 


1715 


i-Hgital Systems 


1715 


Tntegrated Circuits 


1715 


Electronics 


1715 


Microelectronics 


1715 


Medical Electronics 


1715 


Space -I Earth CoTmiiunication 


1715 


Microprocessors 


1715 


TV Systems Technology 


1715 


Digital Equipment 


1715 


Di|7ital Circuits 


1715 


Microwave Landing Systems 


L715 


Semiconductors 


1715 


Radio 5 TV^ Audio Systems 




Bervice/Sales 


1715 


Industrial Electronics 


1715 


nonirnunications Devices and 




Technician 


1715 


TiOgic Circuits 


1715 


Cominunicati ons 


1715 


Electronic Motor Controls 



Number of Times 
Reported 

li+ 

1+ 

1 
.1 

1 

1 

h 
8 
7 
2 

3 
1 

2 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 



Total 



5 
1 

2 
1 

2 

69 



108 

' 106 



K^iority Health Occupations 







Number of Tinies 




Rpt3orted 


0 (00 


uencrax ueaxun uccupa^ions 


1 

J. 


0701 




X 


0701 


Denti stry 


T 
X 


0702 


Clinical Laboratory 


i. 


0703 


Nursing Aide 




0703 


Nursing 


-L 


0 f U4 


rie creation ^ rnysicajL 


p 


0705 


Nuclear Health Personnel 




0705 


Broinedical Electronics /Electricity 




0705 


Nuclear Medical Technician 


X 


0705 


Nuclear Medicine 


a 


0705 


Radiology 


X 


0706 


Optics 


1 


0708 


Mental Health Technolo^ 


1 


0709 


Paramedics 


1 


0709 


Medical Technical Aide 


k 


0799 


Musical Therapy 


1 


0799 


Medical i^'lectronics Technician 


2 


0799 


Medicine Research 


1 


0801 


Health Services 


1,_ 






Total 29 
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3.07 



ERIC 



Priority 3-- Enerfiy & Envlronmenta.l_ Consermtlon 



U.S.O.E. 



Specific Curriculuin Area 



130't 

130i+ 

I601 

1601 

I601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1601 

1606 



1732 
1732 
1732 



Ecological Technolo^ 

Geothernml 

Solar Energy 

Alternate Energy 

Safety Enginiaering 

Water /Energy/Soil Consermtion 

Energy Engineering 

Environinental Control 

Pollution Control 

Nuclear Technology 

Electronic Mechanic 

Heating 

Ecology 

Mieroiwave Theory 

Solid Trash Disposal 

Coal Gasification 

Secondary Resource Management 

Artificial 'Fuel Manufacturing 

Forestry 

Navigation Systems 
Atomic Energy 
Nuclear Energy 

Nuclear Power Plant Technician 
Electric Power Generating 



Number of Times 
Reported 



Total 



1 
1 
21 
1 
1 

6 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
X 
1 
1 

3 

1 
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108 




^iority li k Business and Office Occupations 





Specific Curriculim Area 

^'^ - ■ . - - ^ -.-r„:. - - 


Ni^ber of Times 
Reported 


0317 


Compiiter Technology /Systems 


7 


0317 


Computer Service/operation 


1 


0317 


Computer Control & K'ocess 


1 


lUol 


Machine Operator (Calculators) 


1 


1U05 


Quality Control 


1 



Total " 11 



priority industrial Arts 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculujn Area 


Number of time i 
Reported 


1003 


1 


Surveying 


S 


1003 




Drafting 


2 


1010 




Machine Operator ; 


1 


1727 




Plastics • 


k 



Total 9 



Priority if 6-- Automotive Services 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


; Number of Times 
Reported 


1703 
1703 

1703 1 

1703 

1703 


Automotive Electrical System 
Automotive ( Computer ) 
Automntive Electronics/Electricity 
Emission Control Systems 
Automotive Fuel Injection 


f - — — " - - - - — — ^ ■ 

1 
1 

. k 
1 ■ 
1 






Total 8 




1 1 1 
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ERIC 



Priority # 7 ^- Air Conditioning and Refrli^eration 



U-S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculujn Area 


! 

Nwiber of Times 
Reported 


1701 
1701 
1730 


Heating 

Air Condition Servicing 
Refrigeration Servicing 


2 
1 

1 

Total 1+ 


Priority Metal Working 




U.S.O.E. 


Specific CurriculiM AMa - 


Number of Tiraai 
Reported 


1^3 
11^3 
1723 


Preciiion Machinist 
Flux Cove Welding 
Exiotic Alloys 


2 
1 
1 

Total U 



Priority t?9 — 


Aviation 






Specific Ciirriculura Area 


Number of Times 
Reported 


170^^ 
170^* 

2203 


Helicopter Maintenance 

Air Cargo 

Aerospace 


' 1 

1 
1 






Total 3 


ft-iority #1C^- 


Construction and Itointenanee 




' — " -1 


Specific Cmrlculum Area 


Num'ber of Times 
Reported 


171Q j 
171Q 

i 

i 

i 


Pl\jmbing 
Carpentry 


1 

. 2 

Total 3 




112 






110 





ERIC 



Priority /Al^^ Electrical Occupation 



U.S,0,E. 


--- — ■ '~ ^ - — 

Specific Curriculiua Area 


Number of Times 






Rptsorted 




Electrician 


1 




Electrical Service 


1 


nik 


Motor Servicing and Control 






Systems 


1 






Total 3 



I^riority //l2^--Agriaulture 





3pccific Ciirriculiim Area 


Number of Times 






Reported 


0106 


Wildlife Management 


1 


0106 


Forest Management 


1 






Total 2 



F^iorlty #13"--BuBinesB Machine Repair 





Specific Curriculum Area 


N^ber of Times 
Reported 


1706 
1706 


Numerical Machine Maintenance 
Office Machine Repair 


1 
1 

Total .2 


Priority #lU^-/ 


appliance Repair 






U,S.O.E, 


Specific Curriculum Area 


Number of Times 
Reported 


1702 


Home Appliance Service 

j 


1 



I Total 1 

I- 
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ERIC 



Priority # -5,- Diesel Mechanic 



U.S.O.E. 


Specific Curriculum Area 


i 

Number of Times 
Reported 


171? 


Diesel Fuel Systems 


1 


Total 1 



Priority # l6^- Distributive Education 



U.S.O.E. 



0^00 



Specifio Curriculum Area 



Marketing Management 



Number of TimeG 
Reported 



Total 



K-iority — Miac<illan€oV ;a 



Specific Currieulura Area 



1105 




Metric and Metric Conversion 


1303 




Cryogenics (Physici) 


1303 




Radio Astrolo^ 


1719 




Lithography/Photography 


172'+ 




Metallur^ 


1729 




Food Service 


1799 




Mining 


1799 




Chemical Technician 



Number of Times 
Reported 



k 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

- =_ 1 
Total 15 
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